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CARD-BOARD COTTAGES. 


HESE beautiful little specimens of architecture are just being 
introduced here among the lovers of light and tasteful fancy 
work. 

The material employed is perforated card, and the model for 
copying may be selected from any drawings at hand of pretty 
suburban villas or graceful cottage residences. 

Having selected your model, first cut a pattern out of paper of 
the two gables and one side together in one piece, not forgetting, 
if there are dormer windows, to include the fronts of them in the 
pattern. Mark carefully with a lead-pencil the outline. of the 
pattern upon fine perforated card, and then cut it smoothly out 
with scissors or penknife, allowing a margin along the peaks of 
the gables about a quarter of an inch for turning down. 

Next mark out with a pencil the shapes of doors and windows, 
and with a sharp penknife cut them smoothly, following the rows 
of holes, and not forgetting to leave the divisions in the windows 
to represent panes: the narrow strips between the rows answer 
nicely for these. 

For cottages such as we are supposed to be describing the win- 
dows will look well with only four panes of glass. Diamond- 
shaped panes can be made quite as readily as square when the 
style of architecture calls for them. 

Have ready a little thick white gum-arabic, and prepare the 
mouldings for the windows and doors by gumming together nar- 
row strips of card, cutting in every third row for the widest, and 
in every second for the next, with the width between two rows 
for the top layer; these may be cut the proper length and joined 
very neatly in the corners.when gummed in place around the out- 
side edges of the windows. In some cases the dividing lines be- 
tween the panes may be cut wider and moulded in this way, and 
they may be very much varied to suit the shapes and designs of 
the buildings under consideration. 








Net Breakrast Cap witH Caper. 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 33. 


Thus, for large widows heavier mouldings will be required, 
and for small ones two layers will look better than three. - 

Having completed this part, we must next gum on pieces of 
mica over the windows on the inside, and over these may be 
placed pieces of colored paper, buff, blue, crimson, or green, ac- 
cording to taste, but all of one color; or, if preferred, some ar- 
rangement to represent lace curtains can be substituted ; uniform- 
ity throughout will, however, have a better effect. 

When all the mouldings, ete., are finished, the walls may be 
set up. First fold the card for the corners of the house, marking 
it with a penknife (not cutting through) on the inside; this will 
leave the outside angle smooth and unbroken, forming neat, 
square corners. 

The two gables and, one side of the house are now ready; next 
prepare the other side, cutting and finishing it to correspond with 
the first, but allow card enough to turn in about a quarter of an 
inch on each end. Fold this margin so as to make neat corners 
like the others, and put a little gum on the outside of the portions 
turned down, when the side may be slipped into its place, the 
gummed parts fitting inside against the gable walls, and thus 
holding all together. If done neatly, it will hardly be possible to 
discover where it has been joined. 
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This will probably keep the walls firmly in place; but if not, 
strips of white paper gummed on the inside corners may be added ; 
then, in. order to form a margin by which the whole structure 
may be fastened to the board used as a foundation, a strip of 
plain white card, one inch wide, and just the length of the side, 
may be folded lengthwise and gummed along the lower inside 
edge, so that, when placed upon the foundation, the other fold- 
ed half of the strip will rest flat upon the board. This being 
also gummed or glued will cause it to stick firmly to the base in 
an upright position. 

After setting up the walls the roof is next to be cut out and 
fitted, and this may be done easily if a paper pattern be first ac- 
curately prepared; this latter precaution will prevent -all danger 
of waste in the card-board through mistakes. In cutting the 
shape allow for a suitable margin for the projecting eaves, and 
an ornamental drooping edge on the gables. Now mark the card 





BrEAKFAsT CAP WITH SCARF STRINGS. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 32. 





Summer Hoop or Litac CASHMERE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Fig. 16. 


through the centre of the roof to form the peak just as the cor- 
ners were done, and bend it properly. Next, mark the drooping 
gable edges and turn them down, cutting out a triangular piece 
in the centre, which will make it fit properly in the points. The 
little openings around the dormer windows must be cut out, and 
then the roof will fit down nicely; the edges of the gable walls 
which were turned over may now be gummed on the upper side, 
and the roof pressed down upon them, which will hold it firmly 
in place. These drooping edges over the gables may be cut ac- 
cording to one’s fancy—scalloped, pointed, or with figures cut 
= and plain edge, and they add very much to the beauty of the 
esign. 

The dormer windows having been cut with the side, need only 
to be bent at the sides, and tasteful roofs, with drooping edges 
like the gables, gummed neatly on. The chimneys may be made 
square, with a top put on to extend a little bevond the sides, but 
not turn over the edge. Several layers should be gummed on 
the sides and top so as to form panels and moulding, and then 
being cut to fit the point of the roof, they can easily be fastened 
on by the gum. 

If there is to be a piazza or veranda, the pillars may be made 
by gumming together several strips of card of different widths, 
each strip being narrower than the last, until it approaches a 
square. If bases are desired, a square piece of the card, with 
graduating smaller ones above it, until the size corresponds with 
the thickness of the pillar, is then to be gummed on; for a 
small cottage or villa they are much prettier and more graceful 
without a base, and prettiest and lightest-looking of all are the 
graceful little supports for the roof formed of a narrow strip of 
card, say a quarter of an inch wide, cut in open-work figures. 
They are much more in keeping with the kind of architecture 
than any thing heavy. 

The floor of the piazza is made by marking and bending the 
card so as to form steps on the front edge, and on the back a 
margin to gum against the wall. The roof is put on in the same 





Breakrast Cap witH Pink Risson TRIMMING. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL., Figs. 34 and 35, 


way, only that the outer edge can be turned up, and, if cut 
prettily beforehand, will form a fancy railing around the top, 
finishing it as an upper veranda or balcony. ‘The little supports 
described may then be gummed on the front, arid thus the piazza 
will be completed. 

Any other little ornament that the model may call for, or that 
may suggest themselves to the fancy, may now be added. The 
panels of closed doors can be well represented by laying on grad- 
uated strips in the way described, and the roofs of bay-windows 
by piling on layer after layer until the proper shape is obtained. 

The color of the card used may either be white or colored, ac- 
cording to taste; if stone-color is preferred, two shades should 
be employed, and the mouldings should be made of the darker 
shade. ‘The white is, however, most admired, and the contrast 
between the bright colors in the windows and the purely white 
walls is very pretty. 

Graceful little summer-houses and rustic bridges may be made 
in the same way, and when the artist has completed one speci- 
men he will be sure to try something further, as the beauty and 
novelty of the production will surprise and delight him, 

Remember always to use the finest card; that with large holes 
will make coarse work. 

The board on which the cottage is placed may be afterward 
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ornamented with moss, or merely sanded. A 
a ag walnut stand will, however, look very 
w 


it will be better protected 
ing kept under a glass shade. 


When com 
from dust by 





TO A LADY 
WHO DECLINED ‘AN INVITATION. 
“You would not go with me,” you said ; 
It would ‘not’ do, it was not proper; 
Which put to my request'a stopper. 
I went alone—at home you staid. 
Yet, thinking afterward upon it, 

I voted it an awful bore, 

That you, and I, and many more, 
Without a word to quiz and con it; 
Could not a simple journey make, 

Could not a trifling visit pay, 

That we should be constrained to say, 
In whispered words, with hearts that quake— 


** How would the babbling neighbors talk? 
How would each gossip shake her head? 
Just think of all the scandal bred, 

If you and I should—take a walk!” 


A strange, stiff world, that every act 
Must thus be measured out and weighed ; 
That we should have to be afraid 

Of how our neighbors take the fact. 


That men may not say “‘ This I do, 
Because I will, and it is right ;” 
But ask, in a perpetual fright, 
*‘ How will the world the action view?” 
That we may not, in word and thought, 
Be governed by an innate sense 
Of right and wrong, and so dispense 
With all the puny trammels brought. 


By a close keeping to the way 
Which custom marks. That we may not 
Leave it behind, unheeding what 

The babbling neighbors think or say. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR CRINO- 
LINE. 


LITTLE while since it was predicted that 

crinoline, which had filled for so long a 
time such a large space in the world, was grad- 
ually slinking away, and was destined to disap- 
pear altogether. Had this been the case, it 
would again have been thrown whence it was 
taken, into the lumber-room of Time, with the 
cocked hat, laced coat and bag, knee breeches, 
buckles, ruffles, and other cast-off finery of our 
ancestral beaux and belles, only to reappear 
after a certain interval of time, for new fash- 
ions are but old ones furbished over again. As 
it is, our great-grand-daughters will no doubt 
bring out from the store-house of antiquity the 
skeleton crinoline of their great-grand-dames, 
and create a new soul within its ribs of death ; 
and a future generation of female beauty will 
doubtless shelter its charms beneath the same 
ample skirt, provoke in the confidence of pow- 
er the ardent host of lovers, and finally, after 
the many approaches, zigzags, parallels, par- 
leys, summons, and negotiations of a regular 
siege, will, in spite of its triple defenses of 
whalebone, surrender. The everlasting com- 
edy of fashionable life will be played a hun- 
dred years hence in the same old costume, 
though with a new cast. 

Though the time may yet be far distant, the 
world, perhaps, will some day have to resign 
itself to the temporary absence of hoops or 
crinoline. That tyrant, Fashion, may issue 
against them his edict, which no one dare re- 
fuse to obey. Length and width will be for- 
bidden, and we shall have to submit to the 
short and scant. We are glad to learn, how- 
ever, that this calamity is averted for the pres- 
ent, and shall be pardoned, we hope, a protest, 
which is rather medical than esthetical, against 
any attempt to do away with crinoline. 

Hoops, in the fullest exaggeration of their 
periphery, are responsible for a good many mi- 
nor accidents to glass and crockery. They are 
undoubtedly sometimes worn too large, and at 
unsuitable times. They certainly are not enti- 
tled, for one payment, to two seats in the omni- 
bus, and to all the inside of the carriage, while 
coat and trowsers are obliged to ventilate them- 
selves on the seat with the coachman, Bridget, 
who is hired for the convenience of her employ- 
ers, though she may not think so, swells herself, 
unquestionably, to an irrational circumference, 
and, already too big for her place, becomes big- 
ger still. Modesty, too, is occasionally shocked 
by a revelation of limb which reduces fastidi- 
ousness to silence, and prevents all comment. 

All these inconveniences of the hoop are, 
however, owing to its abuse, and not proper 
use. If kept within moderate proportions 
there is no article of female dress more agree- 
able to the wearer. Were it not for the un- 
doubted obligation of non-resistance to fashion, 
women would never willingly forego the hoop, 
but cheerfully seek refuge within its light and 





airy cage from the oppressive weight of mani- 
fold petticoat with which they were once ac- 
customed’ to overlay'and smother themselves. 
Worn as the hoop should be, with supports 
from a waist, its weight, and that which it 
may bear, is not only sustained by the hips, 
but the upper part of the body. Thus the 
burden is equally distributed, and a whole- 
some balance of power established between 
the organs of the abdomen and chest, and 
their various muscles. The affections pecul- 
iar to women, to which the weight of petticoat, 
béaring with an excessive downward pressure 
upon the lower part of the body, was supposed 
to give an increased tendency, are not at all 
favored by a hoop properly made and worh. 

If fashion is destined to pronounce against 
crinoline we shall regret it, but console our- 
selves with the hope that the interval of its ob- 
scurity may be unusually short, and that it will 
soon reappear, if not in all the fullness of its 
broadest exaggeration, in those moderate di- 
mensions which render the hoop so convenient 
and healthful an article of dress. 








NURSING THE SICK. 


T has been truly said that a sick person has 
A a better chance of restoration to health with 
a bad doctor and a good nurse, than with a 
good doctor and a bad nurse. Nursing, in 
fact, intelligently understood and properly ap- 
plied, will do more toward curing disease than 
any system of medicine whatsoever. Now 
that medical science has discovered that drugs 
are always evils which are rarely mitigated by 
an occasional predominance of good, their ad- 
ministration should bear but a small part in the 
treatment of the sick, and nursing a proportion- 
ately large one. 

Disease is but the effort of nature to get rid 
of some pernicious influence which disorders 
the body, perverts its functions, and inflicts it 
with pain. This natural process can seldom 
be much aided by a drug, however skillfully 
administered, and is sure to be greatly obstruct- 
ed by a medicine given improperly. The main 
thing to do is to do nothing, but to leave na- 
ture to perform her own work freely. This, 
however, does not imply idleness on the part 
of the doctor or the nurse. All the vigilance 
and skill of both, and especially of the latter, 
are required to keep off what may disturb, and 
supply what may promote, the natural opera- 
tion going on in every diseased body. 

The labors of the nurse, indeed, are severe 
and constant. For example, repose is essen- 
tial to most sick persons, as is indicated by 
their prostration; and to secure this what care 
and watchfulness are necessary! The slightest 
sound disturbs, and the gentlest touch ruffles it ; 
for disease generally gives a preternatural im- 
pressibility to every sense. There are the yen- 
tilation, light, and temperature of the apart- 


‘ment to be regulated; the diet to be prepared, 


and the personal cleanliness to be attended to. 
There are a thousand other cares necessary in 
order to leave nature alone with disease, and 
give it a fair chance in the struggle for life or 
death, ‘The nurse—though she may no longer 
be obliged, with watch in hand, to mark each 
slow division of time with a pill, a powder, or 
a draught, and thus vex in vain her own pa- 
tience and torture the sensibility of the pros- 
trate sufferer—will find in other more rational 
duties full occupation. * 

The nurse, now that she has more to do with 
the treatment of disease than the doctor him- 
self, should have some acquaintance with those 
laws of nature whose operation it becomes her 
duty to watch, and no woman’s education can 
be complete without it. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
fo Agatha leaving Town. 

Y DEAR AGATHA,—I wonder if our 
grand-parents—mine at least, for they 
carry our question somewhat further back than 
yours—used to hold a family council every 
spring to consider the comparative attractions 
of the various watering-places, after much med- 
itation decide whither to betake themselves, 
and then, shutting up the house, go solemnly 
forth in the dog-days and live in hot, noisy 
hotels, in trunks and bandboxes, in bureau- 
drawers that wouldn’t open, in whitewashed 
cells ten by twelve feet; paying enormous sums 
of money for detestable food ; dressing and un- 
dressing a dozen times a day, in mortal terror 
of Mrs. Grundy; gossiping, backbiting, drink- 
ing mineral-water, and bathing; and returning 
home in September with the proud conscious- 
ness of a well-spent summer? My vivid convic- 
tion is that my grand-parents did nothing of 
this kind. Long before the Erie Canal was 
built they did, indeed, go in their own carriage 
to Niagara; and a picturesque and severe jour- 
ney it was through that now amazingly flourish- 
ing country of Western New York. And they 
made summer visits to country friends. But 
the days of my grand-parents were the days 
when people staid at home ; when Saratoga was 
not, and invalids went to Ballston; when a few 
Southern families went to Newport ; when Sha- 
ron was known only to the Indians, and all the 
innumerable retreats, famous and unknown, to 





which we betake ourselves were still the forest 
primeval or the undiscovered hamlet. 

But I don’t think that wisdom died with my 
honored grand-parents. ‘They knew not steam, 
nor gas, nor the telegraph, nor the house-furnace, 
nor the full blessing of water. It was a virtue 
then to arise from the feather-bed in the bitter 
winter morning and break the ice in the pitcher 
and wash in the not yet frozen water, There 
are people who call it manly now. Ivask you 
whether it is likely to be cleanly. There are 
those who regretfully compare the modern reg- 
ister in the floor with the ample, snapping, sing- 
ing, splendid wood-fire in the spacious chimney, 
glittering upon the burnished andirons, the oak 
or walnut core beating with intense heat as the 
flame declined. But that is not the compari- 
son. Let the register be tried by the dumb, 
black stove, and try the wood-fire with the Can- 
nel er the best Liverpdol coal. Take into the 
account the trouble of the wood, the unsteadi- 
ness, and the other differences, then strike the 
balance, and see if modern times are so far 
astern. Romance is much in the distance. 
The castle is captivating while it is a form of 
poetry and is sung by long tradition. But how 
about living in it? Should we not prefer one 
of our best modern houses with all the conven- 
iences? What a romantic hero Richard of the 
Lion Heart appears as he rides flashing to 
Palestine! But how would Sir Robert Napier 
have liked to wear chain-armor to Magdala? 

So, my dear Agatha, because I stay in town, 
you must not suppose that I think all the Sir 
Roberts are fools because they do not wear 
chain-armor; or, to put it in another way, that 
I am of that Vulpine school which holds that 
short tails are the only wear; or—if I can con- 
trive to explain myself this torrid day—you 
must not think that I am laughing at you for 
going out of town because my grandmother 
staid at home, This worship of your grandmo- 
ther passes for conservatism nowadays, ‘* My 
dear, don’t wear an easy dress; your grandmo- 
ther didn’t.” ‘My dear, sit in a straight- 
backed chair; your grandmother always did.” 
‘*My dear, don’t smile on Sundays; your grand- 
mother thought it was wicked.” ‘My dear, 
where is the patch upon your forehead? your 
grandmother always wore a patch.” The truth 
is, that your grandmother did a great many ridic- 
ulous and uncomfortable things, because she 
knew no better. But she was not to blame, for 
science had not made it possible to do other- 
wise. . But if you do them, you are ridiculous 
and uncomfortable without excuse. 

It is, of course, very foolish to leave a com- 
fortable home in the sultry weather, and make 
yourself unspeakably uncomfortable at a great 
expense, as so many and many worthy people 
do. But that is not the alternative. It is cer- 
tainly very wise to leave a huge mass of brick 
and stone, heated over and over again by inces- 
sant batteries of the dog-star, so that every 
morning you get up to the dear old heat of 
yesterday and last week, and run away to 
breathe the briny sea air or the clear cordial of 
the hills, I make myself indeed very comfort- 
able here. The walls are thick; the air draws 
through the house; the rooms are high; the 
beds are elastic. The mattings upon the floor 
and the muslin over the picture frames have a 
cool and refreshing aspect. There is plenty of 
Croton in the pipes, and of ice in the refriger- 
ator. The market is at hand with every kind 
of green thing, of meat, of fruit, and I will not 
deny that there is a bottle at hand, in a wine- 
cooler, beaded with frigid dew. In the evening 
there is a scuffling of feet along the pavement, 
reminding me of people who are enjoying them- 
selves. ‘There is the little Italian boy with his 
shrill, metallic voice and his guitar, which waft 
me away, away to the shores of'Baiz and Sa- 
lerno. ‘There is the street-band playing the 
last waltz, or the old waltzes—even the Duc de 
Reichstadt’s—and jigging off into Champagne 
Charley. There is the distant drone of the 
hand-organ, the rumble of the street car, the 
fire alarm, the welcome cry of ice cream; and 
as I sit in my linen coat, fanned by the evening 
breeze, and listening to the evening sounds in 
the street, I do not indeed think that all which 
my grandmother did not know and do is not 
worth knowing and doing; but I do feel that 
he who stays in a comfortable house in town 
through the intensest heats is not wholly with- 
out consolations and satisfactions, 

Nothing is surer than that a change of air 
and scene is healthful and renovating. Even 
my friend, Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle, who 
lives in so pleasant a spot upon the Hudson, 
or North River (do you happen to remem- 
ber that it was called North River by the 
early settlers, who called the Delaware the 
South River?)—even Mrs. Margery, I say, 
goes off in the summer with her children to 
change the air. ‘‘We live in this moist air 
all the year,” she says; ‘and by July it gets 
to be so heavy that the children droop. So I 
carry them up to the hills to a little village that 
I have found, the name of which I shall not 
mention, nor the means of reaching it, because 
I have no intention of letting Mrs. Grundy take 
lodgings there. We have it all to ourselves; 
and we come home in the autumn brown and 
hearty and jolly.” 

Now I don’t think it would be very sensible 
in Mrs, Margery to go to a famous watering- 





place, with chariots and horses and henchmen 
of every kind ; a place where she must appear 
in wonderfal raiment every day, and where the 
children must be perpetually upon parade, It 
seems to me that the excitement of such a life 
would more than destroy its benefits. It is 
often very comical, but it is a comedy in which I 
do not advise my friend Agatha to take a part. 
Queen Elizabeth was said to have had three 
thousand dresses, and it is some such quantity 
of costume that is required of the performers in 
this play. 

You will perhaps remember Mrs. Semira-~ 
mide, ‘who died last year, by no means an old 
woman, She was a famous watering-place per- 
former; but the comedy was a kind of tragedy 
for her after all. She was Psyche Brown, old 
Brown’s daughter, the curiosity-shop man. 
But Psyche’s heart was set upon a golden throne, 
and she knew how to win it, whether it were 
worth the winning or not. She laid siege to 
Solomon Semiramide, and finally carried him 
by open assault. She was married in May, and 
departed in July for a tour of the watering- 
places, Her object was to use the money which 
she had captured with Semiramide to secure a 
recognition by “Society ;” for that suspicious 
goddess had regarded Psyche doubtfully, own- 
ing her beauty and her cleverness, but not quite 
sure that she would answer. Psyche’s plan of 
campaign was to ingratiate herself into the con- 
fidence of Society at the summer resorts, where 
the rigors are somewhat relaxed. She would 
be affable and witty, and her toilettes should be 
unexceptionable, She would show that she 
understood things, and Society would succumb. 
She looked in her glass, she looked in her mind 
—she smiled, and counted victory as already 
won. 

Mrs. Solomon Semiramide carried trunks in- 
numerable. She had a fresh morning dress for 
every day—a fresh dinner and evening dress, 
The resources of her wardrobe were apparently 
exhaustless and certainly overpowering. Evy- 
ery morning at nine o’clock she breakfasted, 
and every morning at nine o’clock there was a 
little throng of ladies in the breakfast-room and 
of lounging gentlemen about the door, to see 
the newest marvel. Nothing could be more 
exquisite, more tasteful, more captivating than 
these morning dresses, nothing more beautiful 
and striking than her dinner toilettes, And all 
was carried off so cleverly! She wore each 
dress as if she had never worn any other, and 
chatted, and smiled, and bowled, and walked, 
and drove always in the gayest spirits and with 
the brightest wit. The men wrote to their 
friends to be sure and come. ‘The landlords 
were in doubt whether they ought not to pre- 
sent her her bills. The newspaper correspond- 
ents invented new adjectives to describe her. 
But the women—ah! dear, dear! Jfa in His- 
pania! The campaign was perfectly success- 
ful except in the one vital point, and there it 
was a total failure. ‘*Society” was in fact 
crushed. The very duchesses, and countesses, 
and marchionesses, whose favor the lowly Psy- 
che hoped to win, found themselves utterly out- 
shone by her. Her dazzling succession of toi- 
lettes extinguished all their glory. Their new- 
est devices were capped at their first appearance 
by Mrs. Semiramide’s; and how did those old 
heathen furiously rage together when they re- 
flected that on Friday they must wear the old 
dress of Monday, while this dreadful woman 
would arise as fresh and new from her dress- 
ing-table as a constellation from the horizon. 
The suspicion of Society became almost hate; 
its doubt grew to disdain; and the beautiful 
Mrs. Semiramide, by the very spell which she 
hoped would open the golden gates of social 
recognition, had closed them upon her forever. 

She is gone, but the king never-dies. Se 
has left many and many a successor, whom I 
sometimes see when I go to the summer re- 
treats, or behold driving by my window upon 
the way thither. Mrs. Semiramide was unrea- 
sonable. Dear Agatha, I know that when you 
travel upon that road your manners will be dif- 
ferent. May your summer wanderings be hap- 
py, and bring you back with fresher roses! 

Your confident friend, 
An Otp BAcHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INDIA GOODS, 


A FANCY for India goods is one of the ca- 
prices of the summer. The French Em- 
press, with characteristic love of variety, has 


‘clothed herself in the soft, fleecy India muslin, 


in Corah silks, and.pongee, and of a sudden they 
are the fashion. ‘Thus a new prestige is given to 
a host of beautiful materials which merchants 
sigh to remember they once possessed, but sold 
for a song to get rid of them. These quaint an- 
tique goods, so long out of use, are now as anx- 
iously sought after as if they were the last novel 
emanations from the looms of Lyons. At pres- 
ent the supply is short, and it is necessary to go 
to the India stores to find a variety from which 
to select. There they are shown, tied up in bun- 
dies, w'pped about with gay bandanas and 
Hindoo kerchiefs, and from their folds is emitted 
that faint odor which clings to every thing brought 
from the Eastern seas. 


INDIA MULL. 


The real India mull is of the soiled-looking, 
yellowish shade of white which is thought to en- 
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hance the beauty of finelace. It is entirely with- 
out starch, and is as sheer as linen cambric, which 
it very much resembles in appearance. Among 
the white dresses universally worn this summer 
India mull and French nansook are the materials 
most in favor. They should be trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and worn over dresses of glacé 
silk. India mull is seven-eighths of a yard wide. 
The price varies from seventy-five cents to two 
dollars a yard. 


° CORAH SILK. 


Corah silk is a glossy India foulard, of wiry 
material that is not easily crushed. It is of the 
pale nankeen shade now in vogue, and called by 
the French écru, or unbleached. It is a yard and 
a quarter wide, and is worth $3 a yard. A dress 
pattern contains eight yards. 


PONGEE. 

The name ‘‘ pongee” is given to various poplin 
mixtures of silk and linen, or Lisle thread; but 
the real Delhi pongee is all silk, a light material, 
as cool as muslin, and pleasant to the touch. It 
is of a bright buff color. Twenty yards are re- 
quired for a dress, as it is only half a yard wide. 
‘The price is $2 50a yard. It makes very stylish 
traveling dresses, and is in favor for watering- 
place and sea-side suits, as the moisture does not 
affect it. ‘The umbrella is of the same silk as the 
dress, and should have a bamboo stick. 


TUSSORE SILK. 

Tussore is a heavy foulard silk of a pretty fawn 
color. Itis brought out in ten-yard pieces, at $3 
a yard, 

FOULARD. 


One of the pleasantest fabrics for summer wear 
is the genuine India foulard. It has none of the 
disagreeable harshness of the Japanese foulard, 
but is soft, smooth, and cool, and falls into grace- 
ful folds. There is great variety of pattern this 
season in this goods. It is shown in stripes, dots, 
chintz patterns, and in solid colors, Foreign cor- 
respondents speak of the bridal white foulard and 
of shot or chameleon foulards, Pistache green 
and straw color are seen together, and pearl gray 
with blue. Foulards will wash, but should only 
be intrusted to a skillful laundress. 


WASH SILKS, 


The checked and ‘‘ thousand stripe” India silks 
can not be too highly commended. They wash 
like muslin, and the wear is endless. The price 
is $1 40a yard. The genuine article is shown 
rolled over a stick, and is very light and cool. 
For morning dresses and demi-toilettes they are 
very pretty, with the addition of a black lace apron 
or a white organdy fichu. 


PINE-APPLE CLOTH. 


This thin fabric is made from the fibres of the 
pine-apple, and is exceedingly durable. ‘There 
is no more desirable goods for midsummer dresses. 
It was formerly objected to because the colors are 
not very decided; but vivid colors are not fash- 
ionable at present, and the delicate shades of 
green, and lavender, and rose-color on white, so 
often seen in this beautiful gauze, are especially 
stylish, The prices range from seventy -five 
cents to $2 25 a yard. 


WHITE DRESSES. 


During the heated term white dresses are 
chosen for all occasions. There are piqués, 
muslins, grenadines, Chambery, sultanes, and 
goat’s-hair, made into morning dresses, prome- 
nade suits, dancing dresses, and trained robes, 
all of the universally worn white. Muslins are 
trimmed with tucks, puffs, ruffles, and Valen- 
ciennes worn over colored silk. Bunched-up 
tunics are made over short skirts and with trains. 
Infant’s waists and fichus, Watteau paletots, and 
Marie Antoinette mantles of sheer muslin are 
ornamented with rosettes of ribbon and fringed 
sashes. Frills and flounces of every quality of 
muslin may be bought ready-made and fluted. 
The fluting shears are scarcely thicker than a 
knitting-needle, and the effect is similar to the 
old-fashioned crimping. Thin muslin flounces 
are also arranged in box-pleats. 

A white organdy has a trained skirt with ten- 
inch flounces scalloped at the lower side and 
edged with Valenciennes. The fullness is taken 
up in inch-wide box-pleats. A wide puff forms 
a heading, above which is a row of Valenci- 
ennes insertion. A tunic, similarly trimmed, is 
caught up with a bow in the back, and forms 
an apron in front. Infant’s waist and sleeves of 
pufts and lace. This is worn over blue silk. 
The cost, complete, is $275. 

A short dancing dress of lavender silk, with 
seven narrow flounces, had an over-dress of India 
mull, edged with a row of wide Valenciennes. 
The back breadths are longer than the front, and 
gathered into the front seams, forming paniers. 
‘The puffed waist is cut square, very low in front 
and back. Sleeves puffed to the elbow, with fall 
of wide lace. 

A nansook morning dress has an untrimmed 
round skirt of medium length, a compromise be- 
tween short dresses and trains. ‘The French 
Waist, gathered into a belt, is tastefully trimmed 
with bretelles of inserted puffs, extending over the 
shoulders and narrowing toward the belt. Full 
coat-sleeve, with puffs on the wide cuff. Pink 
ribbon bow at the throat. Sash, with four loops 
and ends at the side. Pompadour slippers, with 
large pink rosettes. 

Piqué is prettily ornamented with guipure me- 
dallions, or clusters of lace representing flowers, 
true-love knots,. and’ stars, lined with colored 
silk or with Chambery, They are sold at from 
$1 50 to $2 a dozen. : 

A visiting dress of white poils de chevres, or 
goat’s-hair, has a round skirt trimmed with an 
eight-inch flounce of butter-cup-colored silk. ‘The 
lower edge of the flounce is scalloped and bound. 
A quilled ruche forms the heading. ‘The upper 
skirt, trimmed with a narrower ruffle, is shaped 





like a reversed tunic, long in front and but three- 
eighths of a yard deep in the back. Bow and 
short sash behind. Coat-sleeves. A round 
mantle, that does not conceal the figure, is loop- 
ed in the back by two bows and ends of the 
goat’s-hair ruffled with silk. Rice-straw toquet, 
trimmed with a wreath of butter-cups, and blonde 
veil. Etruscan gold jewelry. Buff gloves and 
boots. Parasol of the silk with which the dress 
is trimmed. A second goat’s-hair dress has five 
narrow flounces bound with blue. The upper 
skirt is en paniers. A narrow pointed hood is 
cut in the same piece as the back of the short 
jaunty jacket. Chemise Russe of nansook and 
Valenciennes. White chip hat of the Continental 
shape, trimmed with white and blue forget-me- 
nots. White silk umbrella lined with blue. 


SHORT MUSLIN DRESSES. 


Instead of the ponderous style of long, flowing 
dresses for morning, short gored skirts and sacques 
are adopted. These are convenient, as they are 
suitable for breakfast and for morning prome- 
nades, exchanging the fancy slipper for a walk- 
ing-boot, being the only alteration necessary. 
Muslins, lawns, linens, cambric, and Chambery 
are made in this way, trimmed with rufiles of 
the same. A short suit of buff Chambery, made 
by a tasteful modiste, was sold at $15. The 
sacque should not be full, but must have a cool, 
négligé appearance. ‘The seams under the arms 
are all that is necessary to give it proper shape. 
The under-waist should be prettily trimmed, and 
belted with a ribbon belt the color of the skirt. 


HINTS ABOUT SLEEVES. 


The two pieces of a coat-sleeve should not be 
cut together. Many ladies who make their own 
dresses spoil the sleeve by shaping the upper and 
under portion precisely alike. ‘The upper part 
should be an inch and a half broader than the 
under piece. It should also be longer, and held 
next the sewer, that it may be slightly fulled into 
the under part as it is sewed. At the arm-hole 
the front should be a convex curve, while the 
under part is concave. The sleeve should not 
be straight, but rounded to fit smoothly on the 
arm when half bent, as that is the position most 
frequently assumed. 

The sleeves of wash dresses are now shaped 
like the ordinary linen under-sleeve so much 
worn. Cut an ample coat-sleeve long enough to 
reach half-way between the elbow and wrist, and 
finish out the length with a deep, loose cuff. 
The cuff must be interlined to make it hold 
starch, and is fastened with two buttons on the 
outside seam, or closed to run the hand through. 


BATHING COSTUMES. 


Morocco boots with cork soles and linings are 
made for bathers. Those of moccasin shape, 
without heels, are preferred. A black oil-cloth 
cap with a visor to protect the face from the 
sun, and turn the water, and a bag net for the 
hair, is the best water-proof arrangement for the 
head. Bathing suits made with trowsers and 
blouse waist without skirt are objected to by 
many ladies as masculine and fast; but experi- 
ence proves that they do not expose the figure 
more than a wet clinging robe, and-are much 
more comfortable in the water, where all su- 
perfluous drapery should be dispensed with. For 
this reason the fancy costumes with double skirts 
are clumsy and unbecoming. All wool serge 
and flannel are the materials that cling least to 
the figure. Cotton and linen goods are pene- 
trable at once by moisture, and are therefore ob- 
jectionable. A toilette Russe for bathing is in 
good taste. It is a gray flannel Russian polo- 
naise, buttoned diagonally in front, and trimmed 
with wide black braid. ‘Trowsers and boots, or 
moccasins, of the same. A black oil-cloth hat 
with rim, and leather tassels hanging at the 
side. Very pretty suits of plaid and self-col- 
ored flannel and serge are sold at from $8 to 
$15. They are made with yokes and full waists, 
and trimmed with braid of a contrasting color. 
Trowsers should be full and gathered into a band 
at the ankle. 

For information given, thanks are due Messrs. 
Fountain & Co.; Lorp & Taytor &Co.; A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; and Madame Diepen. 








PERSON AL. 


Mr. Emerson is said to have made the re- 
mark that he has done a fair day’s work, with 
his head, when he has written twenty lines that 
may be considered finished and creditable to his 
reputation. 

—The new United States Senator from Louisi- 
ana, Hon. WititaM Pitt KELLOGG, was origin- 
ally from Montpelier, Vermont. He is now Col- 
lector of Customs at New Orleans. He is the 
second ‘‘ William Pitt’’ in the Senate, the first 
being WIiLuiaM Pitt FESSENDEN. ; 

—The Alpha Delta Phi people were quite 
complacent at Amherst the other day, when, 
after the Alumni exercises, the Rev. Henry 
Warp BEECHER was made a member of that 
mysterious and solemn organization. 

—Mr. DIsRABLI is never more happy and effect- 
ive than in the language of compliment. He 
knew that his motion to grant a pension of 
£2000 per annum to Sir RoBERT NaPieR would 
afford him the opportunity of saying neat things, 
and he said them so admirably as to extort the 
admiration of his great opponent, Mr. GLApD- 
stonE. Could any thing have been better than 
when he said, ‘‘Sir Ropert Napier has plant- 
ed the standard of St. George on the mountains 
of Rasselas, and led the elephants: of Asia, 
bearing the artillery of Europe, over African 
passes which might have startled the trapper 
and appalled the hunter of the Alps.” ut 
the practical difficulties of the expedition were 
quite as well defined by a soldier, who, having 
been told that he was marching upon the table- 
land of Abyssinia, replied, ‘‘The table must 
have been turned upside down, and we're a- 
marching over the legs.” 

—The profound respect entertained for Ros- 
ERT CHAMBERS, ex-champion of the Thames and 





the Tyne, may be inferred from the fact that at 
his funeral, that took place four weeks ago at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, upward of 50,000 persons 
were present, and walked in the proces- 
sion, which was headed by a band playing the 
‘*Dead March’? in Saul. 

—President Wuire, of the Cornell University, 
writes home that he has had the good fortune to 
engage Professor GOLDWIN SMITH as Professor 
of English and General Constitutional History 
at Cornell University; also James Law, of Bel- 
fast, Ireland, as Professor of Veterinary Medicine 
and moar pf Both gentlemen are to become 
residents of Ithaca immediately, and will devote 
themselves to the service of the University from 
its commencement. 

—Judge Hoimes, of Missouri, who has writ- 
ten a clever book to prove that Shakspeare did 
not write Shakspeare, has been appointed to the 
Royal Professorship of Law in the Harvard Law 
School. 

—Joun ALLEN, who has been much written 
about in the papers, as being ‘the wickedest 
man in New York,” has proved himself not to 
be so by seer pe | — to President Acton, 
of the Board of Police Commissioners, that on 
or before the 1st May next, he will abandon his 
present dance-house business. Mr. ACTON says, 
“John has good points, lots of ’em; he really 
wants to be a man; he was up here with me an 
hour and a half last Sunday morning talking 
about these matters.”” This man has a little boy, 
and he wishes him to be a good boy. That is 
what is the matter with John, probably. 

—Miss CusHMAN has not come back to reside ; 
only to pass the summer. She was in Washing- 
ton a few days ago, and had a pleasant interview 
with Secretary SEwarpD. She will neither act, 
give readings, nor sell her wardrobe. After do- 
ing the watering-places and visiting old friends, 
she will in November return to Italy. 

—The Kine or Bavaria ordinarily couches 
himself at about daybreak and gets up at noon. 
His father was rather rough with him, compel- 
ling him to go to bed at 9 P.M., sharp. His mo- 
ther, the queen dowager, is still a very hand- 
some woman, who does not look older than thir- 
ty-five. The other day a Frenchman was with 
the young King, when the Queen suddenly 
opened the door, but, seeing a stranger, retired 
immediately. ‘‘That must be your Majesty’s 
sister,” said the Frenchman. ‘What makes 
you believe so?’ inquired the King. ‘Oh, 
she bears such a strong resemblance to you, 
Sire.” “Bah,” said Louis IL., ‘‘it is my mam- 
ma. 

—It is said of the late Epwarp Everett that 
when he was preparing a lecture or address, he 
arranged every thing carefully, with a view to 
the best possible effects. When about to de- 
liver a speech at Lexington, in commemoration 
of the battle of the 19th of April, 1775, he in- 
quired whether any one who had fought on 
that occasion was still living. Being informed 
that one old man survived, he called upon him, 
and, after some conversation concerning the 
events of the Revolution, he said: ‘In my ad- 
dress I shall make an _ allusion to those who 
fought in the battle of Lexington. I want you 
to sit in front of me, and when I begin to allude 
to those heroes I want you to stand up.”” The 
old soldier obeyed his instructions; but as soon 
as he rose from his seat, Mr. EVERETT extended 
his arm, as the statue now does, and exclaimed, 
“Sit down, venerable Sir! Sit down! It is for 
us to stand in your presence.’”? The aged man 
obeyed the direction, but in the simplicity of 
his heart he was quite bewildered by such con- 
tradictory orders. He had no idea how effects 
were produced in oratory, and he afterward said 
to a friend: ‘I don’t know what Mr. Everett 
meant. First, he told me to get up, and then 

when I got up, he told me to sit down.” 

—M. Guizor has just published the third vol- 
ume of his ‘‘ Meditations on the Christian Re- 
ligion.”” The conclusions to which he arrives 
are, that the Christian religion and liberty are 
not only reconcilable but necessary the one to 
the other; that the Christian religion and sci- 
ence have nothing to sacrifice and nothing to 
fear the one from the other. He concludes his 
preface in the following language: ‘‘I have seen 
much and acted a little in my long life; I have 
taken a part in the business of the world; I have 
quitted it, and now only contemplate it. For 
twenty years I have been working at my tomb. 
I went into it living, and have made no effort to 
come out. I have at once experience and dis- 
interestedness. If it were given to me to be 
still of use to the two grand causes, which, in 
my view, are but one, the cause of the Christian 
faith on men’s souls and the cause of liberty in 
my country, I should await, with gratitude in 
the bosom of my repose, that Aurora of the Eter- 
nal Day, which, says Petrarch, fools call death.” 

“Quel che morir chiaman gli sciocchi.” 

—We regret to see the announcement of the 
death of Mrs. General Hooker, which took 
place at Watertown, New York, on the 15th 
ult. She was the sister of the Hon. WILLIAM 8. 
GROESBECK, of Cincinnati, one of the counsel of 
President JOHNSON in the impeachment trial. 

—Junius Browne furnishes the Chicago Trib- 
une with a sketch of GEORGE RIPLEY, formerly 
a Unitarian minister, later a Brook Farm Com- 
munist, editor of the American Cyclopedia with C. 
A. DANA, and for many years literary editor 
of the New York Tribune. hen in the com- 
munity he and Dana had only one hat between 
them. He is well off, deriving, as does Dana, be- 
tween three and four thousand dollars a year from 
thesale of the Cyclopedia. Soon after the Tribune 
was started he bought two shares of stock at the 
par value of $1000 each, borrowing the money 
for the purchase. He is now the owner of five 
shares, worth, according to the latest quota- 
tions, $31,250. He does not work very hard, 
and is a very pleasant and fine-looking gentle- 
man, a little after the old-school pattern, with 
gray curly hair, very neat, even fastidious, in his 
dress, a rather aquiline nose, and fresh complex- 
ion. Always smiling through his gold specta- 
cles, he is fond of a pleasant story, a fluent talk- 
er, though a slow writer. 

—Admitting it to be accurate, the description 
of King Witu14M, of Prussia, given by a Yankee 
correspondent, exhibits any thing but the right 
sort of person who is now ‘‘monarch of all he 
surveys’? in that Kingdom. ‘The Berliners,” 
he says, “will tell you first that he is a very 
plain man, that he sleeps on a hard bed in a 
plain room of the palace—in short, that he is a 
born and bred soldier. How that he is niggard- 
ly of his wealth and spends very little of his in- 
come, which exceeds three million dollars per 
annum. That he does not favor building new 











palaces or boner the old ones, but, if he 
makes an outlay of his private means, it is upon 
his army, and that very little of the money ever 
gets back into the pockets of the people. He 
has no thought for the welfare of his subjects, 
and has not the first element of statesmanship 
in his composition. The direction of affairs is 
left to his ministers, who seek for personal ends 
rather than for the good of the state. And so 
there are murmurings of discontent; and the 

ayly uniformed officers and soldiers, that give 

erlin the appearance of a great camp, are re- 
garded as so many interlopers, who eat the 
bread of the people and keep the masses in 
poverty.”’ 

BIsMARCK (the same writer continues), is more 
the King than the King. Hats come off when 
he rides “‘unter den Linden.”? The Prussians 
have had good evidence of his abilities, and ap- 
preciate them. While the King is planning the 
arrangement of the leg stripes for his soldiers, 
the great Count is negotiating with the powers 
that be, and always for the good of Prussia. He 
lives in a plain row of buildings on Williams 
Street, with a thick shaded garden of lime-trees 
in the rear, in which he often walks to obtain 
relaxation from the cares of overwork. Look 
into any shop-window in Berlin, and there is his 
photograph. It is said that he cares very little 
for the King, but that the King cares much for 
BISMARCK. 

—A gentleman who has been on a visit to 
Mr. Jony Stuart MILL, the distinguished En- 
glish philosopher and member of Parliament, 
speaks of him as ‘“‘a slight gentleman, of me- 
dium size, elegantly and fashionably dressed, 
with the sir of a man who has been accus- 
tomed to regard the formalities of the courts, 
yet unassuming and kind. He speaks in a voice 
tremulous with infirmity, which, with his deli- 
cate organization, convinces you that, however 
well he may do with the pen, he has not the ca- 
pacity for public speaking. His countenance is 
extremely refined and intellectual. His head is 
massive, less so than WEBSTER’s, but of a finer 
texture, and the physical so subordinate in its 
developmen? that you feel it must be a perfect 
servant to the cold desires of the mind. Mr. 
MILL spends but a portion of the year in En- 
gland—the remainder in the south of France, on 
account of his health, which he said the addition 
of political with literary duties had rather over- 
taxed. It is on account of these combined du- 
ties that he has not been able to visit the United 
States, which he has long had a desire to do, and 
where he has many friends. 

—United States Senator ConKLIn, from this 
State, married a sister of Governor Seymour. 
Governor SEYMOUR is a nephew of the Hon. 
Horatio Seymour, of Middlebury, Vermont, 
who for twelve years represented that State 
in the United States Senate. 

—Whether it was at Potsdam, at which resi- 
dence of the Crown Princess of Prussia the 
Prince of Wales is said to have first met his fu- 
ture bride, or whether it was elsewhere, the his- 
torian has not as yet seen fit to divulge, or 
whether at some royal picnic or other entertain- 
ment; but the story as to the way in which he 
“popped” and how the Princess ‘‘yes-ed”’ is 
thus: ‘The Princess rose to depart. ‘You 
would,’ said ALBERT Epwarp, ‘make a fortune 
in England by reading Shakspeare.’? The maid- 
en answered, ‘If your Highness thinks so, why 
not engage me to be reader to the English 
Court? Iam sure you could well afford to pay 
me.’ ‘That,’ said the Prince, ‘depends entirely 
upon the price you may put upon your trans- 
cendent powers.’ (At this point it is difficult 
for an inquiring mind to resist a disposition to 
wonder whether ALBERT EDWARD was as yet 
aware of the identity of the lovely young lady 
whose powers of reading the works of the world 
poet had so greatly fascinated him, or whether 
his susceptibilities were leading him on into one 
of the little flirtations in which he is believed to 

have had a somewhat perilous tendency to enter 
with the unknown owners of pretty faces; be 
that as it may.) ‘Oh,’ said the Princess, smiling, 
‘I would not be greedy; you might engage me 
to read for life for the moderate sum of—let me 
see—well, for five-and-twenty shillings.’ ‘ Five- 
and-twenty shillings!’ exclaimed the Prince ; 
‘you are too modest in naming such a sum as 
five-and-twenty shillings.’ ‘Nota bit too mod- 
est,’ said the Princess, archly, stepping over the 
grass; “‘five-and-twenty shillings amount to 
something handsome; on reflection you will find 
that it is an English sovereign and an English 
crown.’ Off went the royal maiden; she was 
scarlet with blushes, a tear was on her cheek, 
she wished she could recall her words, she 
thought she had been too bold. But ALBERT 
Epwarp stood transfixed—the little god had 
lodged a thousand arrows in his heart; for many 
days and nights he might have sung: 
“¢When I sleep I dream, 
When I wake I'm weary: 
Rest—I can get none, 
For thinking of my dearie.’” 

—Nuptualizing continues to be the fashion in 
Washington in Government circles. No sooner 
has Senator HENDERSON fairly become a Bene- 
dick than Senator ConnEss is announced as be- 
ing ready to follow—the latter gentleman being 
about to.wed Miss HrLpreTH, the beautiful and 
highly accomplished niece and ward of General 
BUTLER. 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart has been made the sub- 
ject of a little waggery by the Hon. THappeEvus 

TEVENS. Not long since, in Washington, he 
was called before the House Committee on the 
tariff, and urged a reduction of the rates on for- 
eign woolens. ‘Here,”’ said he, ‘Sis this coat; 
I had to pay thirty-five dollars for this!’ smooth- 
ing down its breast and skirt with his thin hand, 
as though the price was ruinous. ‘TI had to 

ive seven dollars for this vest!” taking hold of 
its lapel and exhibiting its quality, with a like 
expression of great extravagance. ‘It’s too 
much—too much altogether!” Old THap Ste- 
VENS was present, refreshing himself as usual 
with his plate of oysters. ‘‘So you think the 
tariff should be reduced, Mr. StEwart,”’ said he, 
in the interim of the disappearance of the bi- 
valves—*‘ that clothing and other articles of per- 
sonal apparel should be lower, do you?” “ Yes, 
certainly, yes!” wheezed Mr. STEwart, in re- 
sponse. ‘Thank you! thank you! Mr. STEW- 
ART, for your valuable opinion. It will aid us, 
doubtless. But’—with a merry twinkle of the 
eye, as Mr. 8. was moving out of the room— 

““good-by! We may never meet again; I fear 
we never shall! Let us hope, however,” con- 


tinued old THAD, “that as long as you stay you 
may be sure of a comfortable living l? 
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THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
; A Story. 


By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” “ Aunt Margaret’s 
Troubles,” etc. 
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CHAPTER I. 


AT THE PIED LAMB. 


THREE years ago—that is to say, in the year 
of grace 1865—the little German principality of 
Lippe-Detmold. came perhaps as near to being 
the realization of an ideal ‘‘ Land of Cockaigne” 
as ever did any sublunary territory. It may 
still, for aught I know, be a pleasant residence, 
combining many advantages for those whose leis- 
ure is large, and whose means are not so. But 
the beginning of the little story which I have to 
tell concerns the state of Lippe-Detmold three 
years ago, and deals with the fortunes of some 
humble and obscure individuals who then resided 
in that tiny principality. Very beautiful and 
rich woodlands adorn the country, and afford an 
immense revenue to its ruler—a revenue which, 
in Germany, it would be saying very little indeed 
to term princely. But the woods and forests, 
although forming perhaps the. chief boast and 
riches of Lippe-Detmold, are by no means the 
only signs of material prosperity to be found 
there. In every one of its few small hamlets 
and villages the stranger may perceive great 
barns of a very peculiar construction—which I 
shall presently have occasion to describe more 
particularly—with vast high roofs, and quaint 
inscriptions carved in wood over the doorways, 
importing that within is heaped goodly store of 
grain, and hay, and straw, food for man and fod- 
der for beast, and always making reverent ac- 
knowledgment of the truth that ‘‘ the earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fullness thereof,” after a simple, 
pious, thoroughly German fashion. Farming, 
therefore, as well as forestry, is understood and 
practiced in Lippe. Perhaps a Norfolk proprie- 
tor of a thousand acres would scarcely deign to 
regard the small patch of corn-land, carved out 
of the skirts of the woodlands, as worthy to be 
termed a farm; and possibly an English agricul- 
. tural laborer, accustomed to steam-plows and 
patent threshing-machines, might stare with con- 
tempt at the rude implements by whose aid the 
Lippian peasant tills his mother earth, and piles 
up great heaps of food in his granaries. But 
nevertheless, three years.ago plenty smiled in the 
farmsteads of Lippe-Detmold, and peace brooded 
softly with sleepy, folded wings over the land. 
Political peace and social security were there. 
As to domestic peace, which depends not on 
‘*amicable relations” with great governments, 
nor on the mild sway of a sovereign, however 
light his yoke, that, I suppose, suffered the same 
occasional flaws and interruptions in this model 
state that it is subject to in other communities 
of the sons of Adam. 

If external circumstances could have insured 
harmony in any assemblage of men, surely one 
might have looked for it among the little compa- 
ny gathered together in the Speise-Saal—eating- 
room—of the Pied Lamb inn at Horn, on one 
frosty September evening in the year 1865. Horn 
is a small and singularly picturesque townlet, 
about seven or eight miles from Detmold. Its 
one long, wide street contains a series of treas- 
ures for the artist, in the shape of old houses 
with towering steep roofs and carved gable-ends. 
The inn of the Pied Lamb is not one of the most 
picturesque of these tenements, having its front 
facing the street, instead of, as in the majority 
of cases, its narrow gable-end, and bearing a 
comparatively modern and, smartened-up ‘air. 
But there are worse places in which to spend the 
dark hours of an autumn evening than the long, 
low Speise-Saal of the Pied Lamb, Any lack 
of artistic merit in the fittings of the room was 
more than compensated for, in the eyes of its ha- 
bitual frequenters, by the decided air of comfort 
—as comfort is understood in Horn—which per- 
vaded it. ‘The floor was strewn with fine white 


sand, that crackled under one’s footsteps ;. a tow- 
ering white earthenware stove, that filled up one " 








énd of the apartment, sent forth an oven-like heat 
which gave a baked flavor to the atmosphere ; 
and breathing was rendered a yet more difficult 
process to unaccustomed lungs by reason of 
dense clouds of tobacco smoke that hung heavily 
in the air, and curled slowly around the thick, 
clumsy beams of the ceiling. But the place was 
undeniably very warm, and gave admission to as 
little of the outer oxygen as was at all compati- 
ble with human existence. So the inhabitants 
of Horn found the Speise-Saal of the Pied Lamb 
an extremely comfortable, and even luxurious 
place of resort. I have said that if external cir- 
cumstances could insure harmony among men, 
the little company assembled there on the au- 
tumn night in question might have been expect- 
ed to be very harmonious. ‘They were all near 
neighbors and old acquaintance ; they were 
warm; they had just partaken of a hearty sup- 
per; they were enjoying the ambrosial fumes of 
théir pipes; each man had on the long, narrow 
table before him a tall glass filled with beer, 
while behind him there hung, fastened to a nail 
in the wall, a leather cushion covered with knit- 
ted work, so placed as to afford a comfortable 
rest for the back of his head; thus combining 
ease with cleanliness, and preventing the blue 
and white stenciled wall from receiving any soil 
or sign of having been rubbed. Outward cir- 
cumstances were surely favorable to placidity and 
good-fellowship, but yet there were sounds of dis- 
sent and discord to be heard amidst the stream of 
noisy gutturals that was being poured forth by 
the various members of the party. Let us look 
and listen a while, and thus gather a little pre- 
liminary information as to some of the chief per- 
sonages concerned in the simple tale I have to tell. 

First let us glance at the host, Herr Quendel, 
landlord of the principal inn at Horn, and in his 
own and ‘his fellow-townsmen’s estimation a man 
of mark and authority. A man of weight he 
certainly was, being enormously fat and unwieldy. 
He had a shapeless clean-shaven face, a closely- 
cropped head of grizzled hair, which grew in so 
regular and marked a form on his forehead as to 
look at first sight like a gray velvet skull-cap, 
and a deep, grating voice. Next to Herr Quen- 
del, who occupied an arm-chair nearest to the 
stove, sat Herr Peters, the apothecary of the 
town. This gentleman presented a laughable 
contrast to Quendel in his outward appearance. 
Peters was tall, and lean, and sandy-haired, wore 
glasses, and had hanging about his garments an 
undefined, but distinctly perceptible odor of drugs. 
That is to say, the odor of drugs was perceptible 
in Peter’s garments under ordinary circumstances ; 
but in the Speise-Saal of the Pied Lamb the smell 
of tobacco smoke victoriously asserted its suprem- 
acy over all other smells whatsoever. Next to 
Peters sat Simon Schnarcher, the sacristan, or 
Kiister, as the Germans have it—by many years 
the oldest; and by many degrees the sourest and 
sharpest-tempered of the party—a keen-eyed, yel- 
low-skinned, bald-headed old fellow, with thin 
bloodless lips, a nose like a hawk’s beak, and a 
back so bowed as to present almost the appear- 
ance of a hump. 
gaged in eager discussion, and bore in fact the 
chief part in what talk was being held. ‘The rest 
of the company—consisting of farmers, small 
shop-keepers, and a stray commercial traveler— 
uttered only occasional grunts of assent or dis- 
sent, and enjoyed the loud word-combat that was 
going on in their presence with a placid sense of 
being snugly out of harm’s way in their strong- 
hold of silence, such as one may imagine to have 
been the predominant sentiment in the breast of 
some smug Roman citizen looking down on the 
perils of the arena from the secure elevation of 
his seat in the Coliseum. 

‘** But I say,” cried Peters, the apothecary, in 
a high, thin voice, ‘‘I say that the world won't 
stand still, whatever we may wish!” 





‘These three worthies were en-. 





“Tt is our business, Sir,” said Quendel, majes- 
tically, ‘to make it still, and keep it still.” 

Grunts of approbation from the prosperous farm- 
ers. The commercial traveler fidgeted slightly on 
his seat, and played with his pinchbeck watch- 
chain. He had not been driving a thriving trade 
in Horn, and possibly thought the doctrine just 
enunciated by the landlord scarcely calculated to 
extend his business connection. 

** Still, still, still, I say,” repeated Quendel in 
his deep, rough tones, and looking like the incar- 
nation of immobility in his own ponderous per- 
son, ‘‘let us alone. Let us be at peace. Let us 
enjoy the blessings of Providence in quiet and 
thankfulness. The world is well enough, if we 
would but let it alone. I find it a very good 
world indeed, and I have lived now some five- 
and-fifty years in it, and not altogether in an ob- 
scure position either.” 

‘*Surely, surely, Herr Landlord,” replied Pe- 
ters, humbly, ‘‘ there is no doubt that you are a 
man. much looked up to, none more so in the 
principality. _But what I mean is, that if the 
world won't stand still—and I’m afraid there’s no 
use in our trying to make it—why, our business 
ought to be to—to guide, to direct the movement, 
as it were, into a right channel.” 

‘And I,” snarled. old Schnarcher, ‘‘ don’t 
agree with either of you. I say and maintain 
that so far from encouraging new-fangled notions 
—so far from even letting things stay as they are 
—it is our business, and every man’s business, to 
push them back into the old grooves.” 

**And how far back, Sir, would you push 
things into the old grooves that you talk of?” 
broke in the commercial traveler, impatiently. 
‘*T suppose you wouldn’t quite go back to the 
beginning of the world? Would 1848 be your 
limit, for instance ?” : 

Schnarcher glared at the speaker from under 
his bushy white brows. ‘The eyes of all the as- 
sembly were turned upon this daring stranger. 
To them he did seem very daring. 

‘* How. old may you be, Sir?” demanded Schnar- 
cher, with much deliberation. 

‘How old? Well, I don’t see what that has 
to do with it, but I don’t mind telling my age. 
I’m six-and-thirty—quite old enough to remem- 
ber ’48.” 

** And I,” rejoined Schnarcher, still glaring 
steadfastly at the other, ‘‘ was seventy-nine last 
Pentecost.” 

With that he turned his back full on the stran- 
ger with the air of one who had victoriously put 
a stop to any further attempt at argument from 
him. 

There was alow murmur of admiration through- 
out the company. No man could have told why 
the fact of old Schnarcher’s having been seventy- 
nine last Pentecost should be considered to have 
completely graveled his opponent, but each man 
had a vague idea that it wasso. The commercial 
traveler shrugged his shoulders disdainfully, but 
said no more. Public opinion was too strong 
for him. After a while the sacristan resumed : 

‘*We're all astray. New fashions and new 
notions are the ruin of us. The boys’ heads are 
turned with them, and nowadays it seems that 
the boys are to rule the men. ‘That used to be 
thought neither according to sense nor Scripture 
in my time. But I suppose we shall ‘ progress’ 
—pouf! I hate the sound of the word !—until we 
come to be governed by babies in swaddling- 
clothes.” 

Old Schnarcher spoke with intense bitterness, 
and his sunken eyes sparkled angrily, and the 
grim laugh with which he finished his speech was 
not a pleasant sound to hear. There was a short, 
uneasy silence. Nearly all present were aware 
that the’ sacristan had lately been at variance 
with his grand-nephew, an orphan lad, whom he 
had partly educated-and brought up, and whose 
rebellious behavior was a peculiarly sore point 





with the old man. Now this grand-nephew— 
Otto Hemmerich by name—was personally a 
great favorite with the little community at Horn. 
Simon Schnarcher, on the other hand, although 
a man of unimpeachably correct and orthodox 
principles, was not much beloved. Which state 
of things was certainly very strange, seeing that 
old Simon was always in the right, and poor 
Otto always in the wrong! 

Herr Quendel poured forth an unusually large 
volume of smoke from his mouth, and remarked, 
as though the sacristan had been expressly dis- 
cussing his nephew’s. behavior, ‘‘ And how is 
Otto going 6n now, Herr Kiister? I haven’t 
seen him for some time past.” 

This abrupt descent from generals to particu- 
lars was not calculated to soften the acerbity 
of old Simon’s temper. ‘‘ Otto!” he repeated. 
‘*What, my boy Otto? Oh! he’s all right 
enough, thank ye. Otto Hemmerich, eh? Now 
what put him. into your head, I wonder ?” 

It was Simon’s constant practice not only to 
ignore the fact that his grand-nephew differed 
from him on certain important points, but to as- 
sume, with dogged persistency, that any such 
difference of opinion between them was too wild- 
ly impossible a thing to be conceived. Present- 
ly he went on again: 

‘* Ah, now I'd wager it was my talking of ba- 
bies in swaddling-clothes set your mind running 
on Otto. Tis but the other day he was a baby 
himself.” 

**Lord, ay!” rejoined Quendel, solemnly. 
‘* How the time goes! Now he’s as strapping a 
Junker as any in Lippe.” 

** And it seems to me,” said Franz Lehmann, 
a weather-beaten farmer, ‘‘it seems to me no 
more than a week ago—though it must be ten 
good years, as I reckon—that.his father, the 
head-ranger, was carried home one morning from 
the forest with three of his ribs broken, and his 
side bleeding and torn by the antlers of a stag, 
and his rifle twisted up just like—like—” 

“* Like a cork-screw,” suggested the host. 

“*How the boy took on, to be sure!” said 
Lehmann. 

**'Took on!” echoed Peters. ‘* Nobody knows 
how he felt it. Nobody but me knows how that 
motherless boy nursed his father, and sat up with 
him night after night, and gave him his physic, 
and placed his bandages, and— ‘Talk of wo- 
men! at twelve-year-old lad was a better 
nurse than fifty women.” 

Peters was a bachelor, and somewhat of a mi- 
sogynist. 

** Fifty!” exclaimed Franz Lehmann. ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t know about fifty! But women ain’t bad 
to have round you when you're sick. My old 
woman looked after me, and cockered me up last 
winter when I had the rheumatism in all my 
joints, and I tell you there were times when I 
couldn’t bear any hand but hers nigh me. No, 
no, women can nurse, mind ye!” 

**And they can cook—some of ’em,” said 
Quendel, musingly. His voice was almost ten- 
der as he spoke. There are reminiscences which 
have a softening influence on the least suscepti- 
ble. 

“* And if a man’s a bit of a fool to begin with, 
they can make a bigger. fool yet of him,” ob- 
served Schnarcher, with a ghastly grin on his 
puckered face. 

Somehow, there had come to be a shade of 
constraint and ill-humor over the company, which 
nothing but a temporary separation would dissi- 
pate. One by one the guests rose to go,’ each 
man first putting on his hat, and then immediate- 
ly taking it off again in parting salutation. 

‘* Have you any commands in Detmold, Herr 
Landlord?” asked Peters, pausing at the door. 
The apothecary had cased his spare form in a 
long coat with a sheep-skin collar and cuffs, and 
peered out from beneath a cloth cap which left 
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“BUT I SAY,” CRIED PETERS, THE APOTHECARY, IN A HIGH, THIN VOICE, “I SAY THAT THE WORLD WON'T STAND STILL, 
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but little of his face visible save his sharp pink 
nose. 
“In Detmold? Ay, ay! Are you going to 
id y” 


** Yes, to-morrow, to buy drugs.” 

“| wish, Herr Peters,” said Farmer Lehmann, 
‘¢that you would do us the kindness to take a 
little bit of a parcel for our Lieschen, My wife 
has put some fal-lals together that the child 
needs, she tells me.” 

“Surely. I shall be driving by your place on 
my road, and I'll call for the parcel. Good- 
ni t ” . 


Old Schnarcher hobbled out side by side with 
the apothecary. They walked together for some 
distance up the wide, dark, silent street. ‘‘ Leh- 
mann’s Liese,” muttered the sacristan, bitterly. 
‘*'There’s another of ’em.” 

‘** Another of what, Herr Kiister?” was his 
companion’s not unnatural query. 

** Another of the pretty sly minxes that make 
fools of their betters,” 

** Lieschen is a right, good, honest little maid- 
en,” protested Peters. His general misogyny 
did not prevent him from making exceptions in 
favor of certuin individuals of the sex, 

‘*Bah!” cried the old man, savagely. I can 
not render on paper the sound he uttered. It 
was more like the bark of an angry dog than any 
thing else. ‘Don’t tell me! ‘They’re none of 
So good for much, but the pretty ones are the 

evil!” 

Peters took this outbreak very much as ‘a mat- 
ter of course. He ssed a clew which enabled 
him to understand Simon Schnarcher’s bitter ill- 
humor. ‘To make the reader understand it also 
must be the object of my endeavors in the follow- 
ing chapter. 


oro 


CHAPTER IL. 
UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


Orro Hemmenricn’s father, the head-ranger, 
had married in a way that had gravely offended 
his uncle, old Simon Schnarcher. The head- 
ranger had lived a bachelor until he was close 
upon thirty years old, and had then wedded a 
pretty penniless peasant girl. 

‘The sacristan of the parish church in an ob- 
scure, insignificant German town was not likely 
to be a rich man. But by dint of saving and 
scraping throughout the course of a solitary life, 
Simon Schnarcher had gathered some money to- 
gether, and was popularly supposed to have gath- 
ered more. He had inherited a house and a 
piece of garden-land, and lived upon his own 
small domain. His connection with the church, 
and the rigidity of his Protestant orthodoxy, 
were considered in Horn to be extremely re- 
spectable. He had, too, that strong faith in his 
own wisdom and the foolishness of almost every 
body else which helped him, as it has helped 
many another man, to impose his will upon those 
around him. So that altogether Simon Schnar- 
cher was little accustomed to meet with opposi- 
tion either in word or deed, But one day his 
nephew and presumptive heir fell in love; and 
being in love, became at once insensible to the 
Solomonic precepts and authoritative advice with 
which the sacristan favored him on the subject 
of marriage. 

In brief, he took to wife little Lotte Miiller— 
Little Lotte Miiller, whose brown bare feet were 
acquainted with every tangled path in the forest, 
and whose short, agile figure he had often fur- 
tively watched as she carried food to her father, 
the charcoal-burner. It was a connection en- 
tirely distasteful to Schnarcher, and he looked 
upon his nephew’s marriage as a piece of un- 
— folly. Hemmerich, on the contrary, 
always declared that marrying Lotte had been 
the one wise action of his life. At all events, 
wise or unwise, he never once repented it up to 
the day of his wife’s death. But this did not 
prevent old Simon from considering the marriage 
a very fvolish one all the same. His nephew 
had been bewitched, he said, by a pretty face 
and an artful assumption of gentleness and sim- 
plicity. It was in vain to urge that Lotte the 
matron continued to be as simple and as gentle 
as Lotte the maiden had been. That was her 
cunning, said Simon. ‘‘It would be well then 
if other folks could be as cunning! Lotte’s cun- 
ning makes my life sweet and my home happy,” 
retorted Hemmerich. And then the uncle and 
nephew had quarreled seriously, and had ceased 
to speak to each other. After eight peaceful, 
happy years of married life, Lotte died, leaving 
to the care of her bereaved husband a little son 
named Otto. Many of the least personally self- 
ish among women have a keen, shrewd eye to 
the main chance on behalf of those whom they 
love. For herself Lotte Hemmerich desired no- 
thing. For her husband and Otto she could be 
almost greedy. The estrangement between Hem- 
merich and his uncle had given her many an un- 
easy and self-reproachful thought. 

Had it not been for her, Hemmerich would 
still have been the heir to all the sacristan’s sav- 
ings. And when her son was born these regrets 
became intensified. But all her efforts to bring 
about a reconciliation between the uncle and 
nephew were unavailing. Hemmerich resented 
the terms in which Schnarcher had spoken of his 
wife, and the old man would neither recall his 
words nor yield an inch in any way. After his 
wife’s death the head-ranger was still less in- 
clined to seek his uncle with words of humility 
on his lips. To have done so would have ap- 
peared, he fancied, like a slight to Lotte’s mem- 
xy. He devoted himself exclusively to his boy, 
efusing to be separated from him even for a mo- 
uent, The little Otto was his father’s compan- 
ion in all excursions through the wild woodland 
country which the nature of his avocations re 
quired him frequently to traverse, 

Many a moonlit night saw them threading the 
forest paths side by side. Sometimes the little 
one was perched on his father’s shoulder; but 








more often his short, pattering footsteps rustled 
ankle-deep in fallen leaves, and his shrill, child- 
ish voice, mimicking the hunter’s ery, awoke the 
—_— echoes and startled the drowsy deer from 
their lair. 

A strong vein of romance ran through Hem- 
merich’s character. He was a man of some ed- 
ucation, and had the love of reading which may 
be said to be almost a national characteristic of 
Germany. Active as his life necessarily was, 
there were many hours of the long winter even- 
ings when the lonely lodge in the forest sent forth 
a bright red glow from its windows, and in the 
shine of the flaming pine-logs sat the head-ranger, 
with his boy on the hearth at his feet, the father 
reading or reciting aloud some old ballad or 
more modern poem, while the son employed his 
strong, skillful young hands in cleaning a pet ri- 
fle, or in manufacturing some cunning springe to 
snare the woodland creatures. Hemmerich had, 
too, a store of legends. Many were such as are 
to be found throughout Germany, stories of wild 
huntsmen and magic bullets, of witch meetings 
and ghostly apparitions. But these were not 
Otto’s favorites. He had not the dreaminess 
that formed part of his father’s nature. ‘The le- 
gends Otto loved were those which related the 
exploits, the vicissitudes, and final triumph of 
the German hero Hermann. The story of the 
Teuton chief's patriotic resistance to the Romans, 
and of his great victory over Varus, was one to 
which the boy was never weary of listening. 
And often in the summer dawn he would climb 
the commanding height whereon the Hermann’s 
denkmal—monument—stands, and watching the 
sunshine creep over the wide plain spread beneath 
him, make high resolves in his boyish heart that 
should the day ever come to test his patriotism, 
he, too, would be ready to fight and fall for fa- 
therland. 

This wild forest life was Otto’s until he was 
nearly twelve years old; and by that time he 
knew the haunts and habits of every sort of 
bird, beast, and reptile that dwells in the great 
leafy solitudes of Lippe-Detmold. Then came a 
change. 

And accident, which it imports nothing to my 
story to relate in detail, brought the sacristan 
into contact with his grand-nephew, and the old 
man performed on that occasion an unprecedent- 
ed act of generosity. He permitted the lad to fill 
his pockets from the ripe red store of apples on a 
tree in his own garden, and sent Otto home to 
the hunting-lodge in the forest, where his father 
dwelt, to give an account of the interview, which 
surprised the head-ranger not a little. 

Men seldom avow their motives. And the 
good motives are quite as often disavowed as the 
bad ones. Simon would not have confessed it, 
but the real cause which produced in him the 
unaccustomed effect of kindness lay in a strong 
resemblance that young Otto Hemmerich bore 
to his great-aunt. The wrinkled, crabbed, grasp- 
ing old sacristan had once been a young, smooth- 
cheeked boy, whose shortcomings were hidden, 
and whose selfish faults were condoned, by a 
kind, motherly elder sister, named Dorothea. 
Now little Otto, in some expressions of his frank 
face, was the living image of his dead great-aunt, 
this very Dorothea. 

After the boy had gone home Simon Schnarcher 
sat musing until his pipe was cold. And there 
appeared before him out of the mist of the van- 
ished years a sweet grave face and a girlish fig- 
ure, to which a large family of younger brothers 
and sisters habitually turned for help and com- 
fort in every trouble—from a stocking that needed 
darning to an unfortunate attachment. 

“Dorothea was a good woman,” murmured 
the sacristan. ‘‘ There are no women like my 
sister Dorothea nowadays, I’m glad that boy 
doesn’t resemble his mother’s family.” 

Little more than a fortnight had elapsed when 
the tidings came into Horn that Head-ranger 
Hemmerich had been attacked and badly wound- 
ed by a stag, and that he lay on what the doctor 
pronounced must be his death-bed. Otto’s devo- 
tion to his father was the theme of talk for many 
a mile round. The doctor, in the course of his 
daily visits, sounded Otto’s praises unwearyingly, 
and thus there was much sympathy aroused for 
the motherless lad, and many speculations were 
afloat as to what would become of him when his 
father should be dead. ‘These speculations were 
set at rest in a manner entirely unexpected by 
the good people of Horn. The day after his fa- 
ther’s funeral Otto Hemmerich was installed as 
an inmate in the sacristan’s somewhat gloomy 
house, and within a fortnight he had become a 
regular attendant at the principal school of the 
place, and had apparently settled down unresist- 
ingly into a life as different as it is possible to 
conceive from that which he had led hitherto. 

How all this had been brought about neither 
Schnarcher nor the boy ever troubled themselves 
to relate, and there was consequently a good deal 
of disappointment among the gossips. But the 
matter had been very simple, and the reader may 
be put in possession of it in a few words. 

The old man had visited his dying nephew, 
and had offered to adopt and educate Otto— 
should the boy be left fatherless—to make him 
his heir, and, in short, to place him in the posi- 
tion which Hemmerich had forfeited by his mar- 
riage. ‘The situation of his son had been Hem- 
merich’s chief anxiety. He was not afraid to 
die, but he was afraid to leave Otto unprotected 
in the world; and he suffered some pangs of 
conscience, which gave him more pain than his 
wounds, from the consideration that Otto’s edu- 
cation had not been such as to fit him to help 
himself. ‘The sacristan’s offer was at once grate- 
fully accepted by the dying man, who declared, 
and truly, that it had taken a load from his heart. 

But it was not found quite so easy to induce Otto 
to acquiesce in this arrangement. He shrank 
with the horror of some wild, untamed creature 
of the woods—and such in truth he was—from 
the idea of being shut up in a city. To him 





Horn was a city—nay, more, a prison. All argu- 
ments based upon his own welfare and interest 
fell powerless upon the weeping boy, who clung 
to his father’s hand, and implored him not to 
send him away. ; 

‘*Not as long as I last, my Otto, You shall 
stay with father to the end.” 

**But you won't die, father!—I’m sure you 
won't die! And if you were to be taken away, 
I don’t care what becomes of me. I would rather 
be left alone here in the forest.” 

‘Then Hemmerich explained how great an anx- 
iety the thought of his son’s helpless condition 
had been to him, and how Simon Schnarcher’s 
offer had relieved his conscience of a heavy load. 
‘*T haven’t done my duty by you, my Otto,” said 
he; ‘‘but you must help me to do it now, like a 
brave boy as ycuare. And besides, your blessed 
mother always wished so earnestly that my uncle 
and I should be reconciled.” ; 

‘*T will do whatever you tell me, father,” whis- 
pered Otto, after a pause. And when the time 
came for fulfilling this pledge the boy kept his 
word to the letter. 

Otto never uttered a complaint; and indeed 
his great-uncle was agreeably surprised by the 
quiet, almost stolid way in which he accepted 
all the somewhat stringent regulations that were 
laid down for his conduct, and by the implicit 
obedience with which he endeavored to comply 
with them. But no human being knew or 
guessed the sufferings undergone by the lonely 
boy during the early days of his new life. Per- 
haps Herr Peters, the apothecary, came nearer 
than any one else to understanding him. ‘There 
had grown up a sort of intimacy between the 
apothecary and Otto when the latter was in the 
habit of coming frequently to the Apotheke in 
Horn to get medicines for his father; and Pe- 
ters comprehended somewhat of the suppressed 
feelings which the lad hid instinctively from un- 
sympathizing eyes. 

‘*Some birds can’t live in cages,” said the 
apothecary, looking at Otto’s downcast face, and 
shaking his head. But boys are not birds; and 
thoroughly healthy children of twelve years old 
do not—Heaven be praised !—pine away and die 
of grief. So Otto Hemmerich grew and throve, 
and gradually reconciled himself to his new ex- 
istence. But the old free woodland life never 
lost its hold on his heart. Not a holjday passed, 
wet or dry, without his revisiting some of the 
well-loved forest-haunts that his father had 
taught him to know. For book-learning, to 
say truth, Otto Hemmerich showed no special 
bent; but in all sports or employments requir- 
ing personal courage, strength, or dexterity, he 
reigned supreme over his school-fellows by virtue 
of undisputed superiority. 

Simon Schnarcher’s theory of the education 
and bringing-up of young people did not, as 
may be supposed, err on the side of soft indul- 
gence. Absolute, unquestioning obedience he 
exacted from his grand-nephew; and the lad’s 
docility and natural sound-heartedness were 
such as to enable the sacristan to boast loud- 
ly—behind Otto’s back—of the successful re- 
sults of old-fashioned strictness in training and 
educating children. By degrees old Schnarcher 
grew to look upon Otto’s good qualities and ex- 
tended popularity in the neighborhood as being 
the direct results of his —Schnarcher’s — pro- 
found wisdom. ‘‘ Ah,” he would say, shaking 
his head solemnly, ‘‘if Otto’s father, my poor 
nephew Hemmerich, could but have had the ad- 
vantage of being brought up by me, things would 
have gone differently, I promise you. You won’t 
catch Otto disgracing himself by marrying a bare- 
footed peasant-wench !” 

Once some such word escaped him in Otto’s 
presence, and the boy rose up instantly with 
such a fire of indignation in his young face as 
made the old man quail for a moment—albeit 
he had a stubborn will and tough nerves of his 
own—and declared that another word of disre- 
spect to the memory of his dead mother would 
send him forth from that house forever, though 
he had to beg his bread on the highways, 

‘*'Tush !” cried Schnarcher, ‘‘ you're a fool, 
boy.” But he deemed it prudent tq say no more 
about Otto’s mother. 

This was the first occasion on which old Si- 
mon Schnarcher had had a glimpse of the re- 
serve-force of courage and decision that lay qui- 
etly beneath Otto’s habitual gentleness. The 
feeling with which he discovered the existence 
of these unsuspected qualities was, strange to 
say, not altogether one of displeasure. Contest 
was very agreeable to Simon’s nature. He look- 
ed forward with some zest to the task of battling 
with, and overcoming, his nephew’s spirit. The 
idea that the victory might possibly be the other 
way never once entered his head. However, mat- 
ters went on peaceably enough until Otto reached 
an age at which it was necessary to decide on his 
future calling in life. Then Schnarcher informed 
him, as one who pronounces an irrevoeable de- 
cree, that he was to go into the church, and that 
the necessary funds would be forthcoming to com- 
plete his education with that view. ‘‘ But, uncle,” 
returned Otto, ‘‘ I can not be a pastor; I have no 
taste for preaching and teaching. I know I could 
not be a good pastor, and I will not be a bad one.” 
Astonishment made the sacristan quite meek for 
the moment. 

‘¢ Might I inquire, Sir,” he asked, with decep- 
tive calmness, ‘* what business in life you do in- 
tend to follow ?” 

**T should like best to be a Jiger, a huntsman 
and‘forester, like my father. But I will do what- 
ever you desire as far as I can, As to being a 
pastor, that I can not do.” 

The storm that followed needs not to be de- 
scribed, but once more Simon retreated from 
the conflict, telling himself that it was absurd 
to argue with a mere boy, and that his will 
would surely prevail in the end. With this 
idea Otto was sent to college. Going to col- 
lege in Germany is quite a different matter from 





being matriculated at Oxford or Cambridge. It 
implies—to mention one difference alone—no 
such social status as is, speaking broadly, under- 
stood among ourselves in the phrase, ‘‘a Uni- 
versity man.” Otto went to Halle, and return- 
ed to Lippe-Detmold from Halle; but he was as 
far as ever from consenting to embrace the pro- 
fession on which his uncle had determined for 
him. Then the old man’s heart became full to 
overflowing of bitterness and disappointment., 
He found himself baffled, and by one whom he 
had cited as the model result of his own train- 
ing. In his anger he recalled Otto’s words, ‘‘I 
will do whatever you desire as far as I can.” 

“* Tf you are not a pastor you shall be a trades- 
man,” said Simon. ‘*'There can be no scruples 
of conscience against that!” 

The sacristan lost no time in going over to 
Detmold to see an old acquaintance of his there, 
a bookseller and stationer. It was agreed be- 
tween them that Otto should be bound to the 
bookseller for three years as his assistant, and 
Schnarcher returned in triumph to announce 
this arrangement to his grand-nephew. For 
not only to the outside world, but to Otto him- 
self, Schnarcher kept up the fiction that all was 
going in accordance with his will. ‘‘I have 
changed my mind about you,” he announced 
with autocratic brevity, and the young man 
made no protest against the form of words. 
He did desire to obey his uncle as far as he 
conscientiously might do so. In refusing to be- 
come a pastor, it is possible that his conscience 
may have been invigorated by a strain of the 
family obstinacy. 

Affairs were in this position on the September 
night when I introduced my reader to the Speise-~ 
Saal of the Pied Lamb. And Herr Peters’s 
thoughts were running much upon his friend the 
sacristan’s family affairs as the apothecary drove 
the next morning out of Horn behind his corpu- 
lent, old white pony. 





CHAPTER III. 
A LIPPE-DETMOLD FARM. 


Tue road from Horn to Detmold lies in great 
part through a country rich with noble woods, 
It winds along with gentle rolling undulations 
of hill and dale, skirted by beech, oak, pine, and 
birch trees. September had dyed the varied foli- 
age with lavish wealth of color. ‘The sun shone 
brightly out of a pale blue sky, and there was 
enough autumnal crispness in the air to make 
the sense of motion exhilarating. Herr Peters, 
the apothecary, jogged along pleasantly behind 
his plump pony. ‘The roads were hard and 
smooth, so that the wheels of the clumsy chaise 
rolled over them very easily. In fact it would 
have given the pony more trouble to walk than 
to trot; therefore the pony trotted. Peters was 
very glad that the old Schimmel chose to go 
somewhat briskly, and I may say felt grateful for 
his steed’s unwonted alacrity ; for both man and 
beast knew right well that the Schimmel would 
not under any circumstances be incited to mend 
his pace by flogging. 

I have said that the apothecary’s thoughts 
were running on Simon Schnarcher’s family af- 
fairs. He thought of the sacristan’s angry bit- 
terness in last night’s talk, He thought of Otto, 
and wondered how the young fellow would en- 
dure life behind a counter in Detmold. He re- 
flected that the new arrangement would content 
neither uncle nor nephew ; for it is scarcely need- 
ful to say that, old Schnarcher’s pretense that 
there was not, and never could be, any question 
of disputing his will, imposed on none of his old 
friends and neighbors. 

‘* Otto wants to be a forester, like his father,” 
said Peters to himself. ‘‘Simon wants him to 
be a pastor. But the sacristan compromises 
matters by making the lad a tradesman, which 
pleases neither of them. Simon Schnarcher is a 
long-headed man, but in this I think him wrong. 
In his place, if I could not please myself, I would 
please the lad, instead of vexing both myself and 
him for nothing.” But in so saying Herr Pe- 
ters showed very little knowledge of human na- 
ture in general, and of his friend Schnarcher’s 
nature in particular. In the midst of his medi- 
tations Peters arrived before the house of Farm- 
er Franz Lehmann, and pulled up the pony rather 
suddenly. The Lehmann’s house was an admi- 
rable specimen of a kind of dwelling which, as far 
as I know, is peculiar to Lippe-Detmold and the 
country immediately adjoining the little princi- 
pality. In my first chapter I said that I should 
presently have occasion to describe with some mi- 
nuteness one of the great buildings which give a 
distinctive character to the rural architecture of 
Lippe, and I can not better fulfill that intention 
than in placing before my reader, with what viv- 
idness I can command, a picture of the singular 
old homestead wherein the family of the Leh- 
manns had dwelt for generations. 

A great, nearly square, timber-framed, brick 
building, low at the overhanging eaves, but with 
a sloping roof so extraordinarily and dispropor- 
tionately vast as to run up to the height of a tall, 
three-storied house at its sharp apex. This root 
is of bright red tiles, just sufficiently weather- 
stained and moss-grown to be picturesquely mel- 
low in their tone of color. The cross-timbers of 
the house beneath are black, and rudely, though 
lavishly carved, the interstices between them be- 
ing painted a warm cream color. The building, 
although nearly square, is not quite so, and 
stands with its narrowest side, or gable-end, to- 
ward the road. In the middle of this gable-end 
yawns an enormously wide and lofty arched door- 
way, the centre of which is precisely beneath the 
topmost angle of the towering roof; and the 
long lines of tiling slope rapidly down on eithe 
hand, and terminate in projecting eaves not more 
than ten feet from the ground. The reason for 
making so seemingly disproportionate an entrance 
as the great arch with its heavy wooden folding- 
doors is not apparent until you step within the 
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threshold, but then it becomes at once obvious. 
The whole centre of the building is a large and 
lofty barn, piled high with hay and straw and 
store of grain, It is, too, a store-house for farm 
implements, and so huge are its proportions that 
a harvest wagon laden with sheaves, and drawn 
by three or four sturdy horses, can pass easily 
through the doorway, and stand beneath its am~- 
ple shelter. From the barn, which entirely oc- 
cupies the central length and breadth of the 
building, is the only possible ingress to the dwell - 
ing-house. On the right hand and on the left 
are doors and windows giving access to the liv- 
ing and sleeping rooms of the family. Nearly 
all the light and air which reach these apart- 
ments gain admission through the wide-open 
double doors of the barn. Nearly all the light 
and air; but in the special dwelling which I 
am endeavoring to describe there was a range 
of small lattice casements under the eaves, into 
which the last low rays of the setting sun managed 
to penetrate. The majority of these barn-dwell- 
ings have absolutely no exterior windows what- 
soever. And the existence of Farmer Lehmann’s 
casements was by many persons considered to be 
rather a disadvantage than an advantage. 

‘* It is so snug when there are no windows out- 
side,” said the Lippe-Detmolders, ‘‘ and the barn 
keeps the house right warm. There is no stove 
so good as a barn full of straw.” Which was 
doubtless all very true, granting—what the Lippe- 
Detmolders mostly assumed—that fresh air is 
neither necessary nor desirable. However, in a 
purely picturesque sense, no one could deny that 
the little diamond-paned lattices, half buried in 
vine leaves, improved the aspect of the dwelling 
immensely. Farmer Lehmann’s wasan old house, 
and the vine trained over one side of it was old 
too, and rich in leaves, if not in grapes. The 
aspect of the farm-yard would, I fear, have dis- 
gusted an English farmer. There was a great 
dung-hill at one side of the door, and an inde- 
scribably filthy pond, wherein some fat ducks 
disported themselves with obvious enjoyment. 
Three or four mild-eyed cows with steaming nos- 
trils stood knee-deep in litter by the closed cattle- 
shed. A mastiff lay blinking in front of his ken- 
nel, and barked now and then at the passers-by 
in a lazy, muffled voice. A family of lean, long- 
legged pigs was busily investigating the delica- 
cies of a heap of heterogeneous scraps flung out 
from the kitchen; cocks and hens promenaded, 
with the self-sufficient air peculiar to their spe- 
cies, in and out and about the barn; and on the 
high-peaked roof a tribe of patriarchal pigeons 
cooed and sunned their shining wings. Over the 
doorway was carved an inscription, which, as it 
is a fair sample of many similar inscriptions in 
the country, I may here translate: ‘* Within is 
goodly store of food for man and beast. Behold, 
nowhere shall you find a garner fuller filled, or 
more overflowing with abundance. Gerhard 
Lehmann and Marthe Sieger, his wife, built this 
dwelling, and placed this inscription to the honor 
and glory of Almighty God, in the year 1679. 
He openeth His hand, and all things living are 
filled with good.” 

The sound of wheels on the hard road, and the 
barking of the old mastiff, brought Franz Lehmann 
to the door, and he advanced to greet Peters. 

**Welcome, Herr Apothecary. Itake it friend- 
ly of you not to forget us. So-ho, old Schim- 
mel! You'd better drive right into the barn, 
Herr Peters. The threshing-floor is clear now, 
and ’tis ill standing still in this sharp air for 
either man or beast.” } 

In this view of the case the fat pony appeared 
to coincide, for he immediately set off unguided 
for the shelter of the barn, taking the shortest 
line for the attainment of his object, and thereby 
tilting up the chaise and Herr Peters in it at a 
dangerous angle, as the wheels bumped heavily 
over heaps of refuse, and splashed through the 
duck-pond. However, steed and driver arrived 
safely within the great warm barn, and there Pe- 
ters alighted to pay his respects to the Haus-frau. 
To this end he accompanied the farmer through 
one of the little low doors that opened from the 
barn, and passed into a long, stone-flagged kitch- 
en. It was lighted on one side by three of the 
outer vine-draped casements, and on the other 
by two square, unglazed apertures near the roof, 
which were at this moment almost blocked up 
by a towering pile of wheat-sacks in the barn. 
On the floor were ranged a quantity of wide, 
shallow baskets filled with ruddy apples; and at 
an oaken dresser stood the Haus-frau and two 
sturdy maidens, peeling, coring, and cutting up 
the fruit, which was handed to them as they 
needed it by a barefooted little goose-herd, tem- 
porarily pressed into the domestic service. The 
farmer’s wife dropped her knife and wiped her 
hands on her apron before offering one of them 
to her visitor. 

‘Ach je, Herr Peters!” she exclaimed, with 
as much astonishment in her voice as though she 
had not been expecting him all the morning, 
‘*now this is kind! I have the parcel ready for 
Lieschen—a small parcel it is—only a couple of 
neckerchiefs, real Manchester print they are”— 
I would that I could convey to my reader any 
idea of the sound Frau Lehmann made in utter- 
ing the word Manchester—‘‘ and two pairs of 
worsted stockings—a bit darned, it’s true, but 
my own knitting, and real warm for winter wear ; 
and I’m sure the child will be thankful to you, 
Herr Apothecary, for taking the trouble to carry 
them to her; for as to me, there ain’t much 
chance of my getting to Detmold this side Christ- 
mas, and all the hams to cure, and—only see—the 
apple compéte but just begun, as one may say !” 

_ Frau Lehmann uttered all this with great ra- 
pidity, and in the high cackling voice peculiar 
to uneducated German women; and when she 
paused for breath she wiped her hands once more 
on her cotton apron. She was a bony, active, 
hard-featured woman, with a shrewish light in 
her gray eyes, and her serving-maids were obvi- 
ously afraid of her. 





‘¢T will do your errand willingly, Frau Leh- 
mann,” said Peters; ‘‘the more so that little 
Liese was always a favorite of mine from the first 
day I saw her.” 

‘* Ah, poor little maid,” broke in the farmer, 
‘*how small and strange she looked among us 
all that first evening I brought her here! But 
she was so sweet in her temper and so soft and 
handy in her ways, that—” 

‘There, there, that’s Franz Lehmann all over,” 
said the mistress of the house, sharply. She was 
tying an extra string round the parcel to be sent 
to Detmold, and gave it as she spoke so sudden 
a jerk that it snapped. ‘‘ Franz Lehmann, once 
he gets on one of his hobbies, will talk and prose 
and dream for an hour, and the precious minutes 
galloping away all the time, and every thing to 
do and to see to. Liese was small and strange 
then, sure enough; and she’s small and strange 
now, for that matter! Nobody in all this world 
but Franz Lehmann would have thought of sad- 
dling himself with other folks’ children, as if 
there wasn’t mouths enough to feed already, and 
the boys especially, eating one ut of house and 
home.” 

The little goose-herd, knowing himself to be 
one of the omnivorous boys in question, was so 
overwhelmed with confusion at being thus pub- 
licly alluded to, that he let fall an armful of 
apples, which rolled swiftly in various direc- 
tions. And under cover of the consequent 
confusion, Peters made a hasty farewell and 
withdrew, bearing the parcel for which he had 
come. Lehmann accompanied him to the chaise, 
and walked at the pony’s head as far as the high- 
road, ‘The farmer broke silence only when they 
had reached the boundary of his own land. 

**You won’t take any notice of what my old 
woman says about Lieschen, Herr Peters ?” 

“Not at all,” said the apothecary ; but he had 
not a very clear idea of his own meaning. 

‘*You see my old woman she’s—she’s an ex- 
cellent body. Nota better wife in the principal- 
ity. There ain’t many housewives that would be 
as kind to a stranger’s child, brought home to her 
without ‘ with your leave,’ or ‘ by your leave,’ as 
she has been to Lieschen. Are there, now ?” 

‘*N—no,” answered Peters, the misogynist, 
‘*T don’t think women mostly are kind to other 
folks’ children.” 

‘* Well, there it is, you see, Herr Apothecary. 
We never had no little ones of our own; not to 
live, that is. Our only babe, she didn’t stay 
many days in this world, and it well-nigh 
broke Hanne’s heart. She has a sharp way 
with her sometimes, has Hanne; but, dear 
Heaven! if you had seen her then. Well, 
then, you understand, when I brought home 
little Lieschen, and said, ‘Wife, this is the 
child of a dear dead cousin of mine, and we 
must give her shelter and home with us,’ why, 
she just looked at the little one, and burst out 
a-crying, and got up and went away without a 
word. When she came back again she fed and 
tended the child right motherly, and she’s done 
well by her ever since.” 

‘*T suppose Lieschen went to service at Det- 
mold quite of her own will, then ?” 

Franz Lehmann’s honest face grew a shade 
graver as he answered, ‘‘ Yes; of her own will? 
Yes. It was better for her not to stay at home. 
Lieschen never was fit for hard country work, 
and my old woman keeps her lasses pretty tight 
toit. Then Hanne said I should spoil the maid- 
en, and make a fool of her. Mayhap I might. 
But what I really think,” added the farmer, con- 
fidentially, lowering his voice, ‘‘is that it fretted 
my old woman a bit to see me so fond of Lies- 
chen. She was—” 

‘ Jealous,” suggested Peters, with a nod. 

** Well, jealous, if you like, but in a queer 
kind of a way. My belief is that every time I 
patted the child’s head, or took her on my knee, 
Hanne thought of her own little daughter, and 
what she might have been if the Lord had spared 
her to us, and felt somehow as if I was robbing 
the little dead babe—poor lamb! by— There, 
I can’t speak it out clear, but I’ve got it all in 
my head like print.” 

However little the apothecary might agree 
with Frau Lehmann on most points, he could 
not but sympathize with her impatience of her 
husband's tendency to prose. Franz stood bare- 
headed, with his hand on the pony’s mane, and 
his blue eyes placidly staring at vacancy, appar- 
ently unconscious of a keen north wind which 
made Peters sink his face deeper and deeper 
into his sheep-skin collar. Peters was a mild 
and irresolute man. He wanted to proceed on 
his journey, but he did not know: how to arrest 
the flow of Lehmann’s slow, musing utterances. 
The old Schimmel, however, was neither mild 
nor irresolute, and having by this time finished 
munching a mouthful of hay surreptitiously ex- 
tracted from a truss in the barn, and feeling, 
moreover, rather chilly, he rid himself of Leh- 
mann’s hand on his mane by a vigorous shake 
of the head, and started off down the road at a 
round pace. ‘The chaise had rolled some dis- 
tance before Peters could pull up the Schimmel 
to listen to something which the farmer was call- 
ing after him. 

‘**Heart’s love to my little Lieschen. And 
hark ye, Herr Apothecary, you must promise 
to come and eat roast goose with us this win- 
ter. You've never tasted my old woman’s apple 
compote! Real good she makes it. Don’t for- 


‘* Apple compéte!” muttered Peters. “I'd 
rather have peace and quiet to sweeten the roast 
goose than any sauce yonder shrew could make. 
I know she’d turn the fruit sour only by looking 
at it.” But he nodded a sort of assent, and 
waved his hand to the farmer, who was still 
standing bareheaded in the road. And then 
the pony, whose small stock of complaisance 
was now exhausted, broke into a determined 
trot, and went steadily at his own pace until 
they reached Detmold. 





A DRAWING-ROOM BALLAD. 


In the dawn of a golden morrow 
May Marguerite went away ; 
Naught of sin or sorrow 
Had touched that perfumed clay. 


Each morning sweeter and whiter, 
In the city dark she grew; 
Here, as in places brighter, 
The clouds rain down such dew. 


The splendor and power of Nature 
Rank’d little in her sight; 

She was a city creature, 
Smiling by candle-light. 


The nooks where Love might meet her, 
Fashion from sunshine shrouds ; 

Yet her hue than roses was sweeter, 
Her motion was like a cloud’s. 


Wherever the gas glared brightly 
May Marguerite tript and flew, 

O’er the flower’d carpet as lightly 
As if it blossom’d and .blew. 


Under her gentle seeing, 
In her delicate little hand, 
They placed the Book of Being, 
To read and -understand. 


The Book was mighty and olden, 
Yea, worn and eaten with age; 

Though the letters looked great and golden, 
She could not read a page. 


The letters flutter’d before her, 
And all look’d sweetly wild: 
Death saw her, and bent o’er her, 
As she pouted her lips and smiled. 


And weary a little with tracing 
The Book, she look’d aside, 
And lightly smiling, and placing 

A flower in its leaves, she died. 


She died—but her sweetness fled not, 
As fly the things of power— 

For the Book wherein she read not 
Is the sweeter for the flower. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


HE Imperial family live at Fontainebleau 
in a very retired manner. The Emperor 
gives few audiences, and the Empress still few- 
er. Her ordinary costume is simple enough; for 
the last few days she has worn a dress of peri- 
winkle taffeta, with high neck and long sleeves, 
and a broad sash slightly looping up the skirt, 
and forming puffs behind. The neck and sleéves 
of the dress are trimmed with a narrow quilling 
of silk. She is very partial to a chignon of curls, 
and scarcely ever wears any thing else, except 
on horseback. 
The Emperor is very often in country negli- 
gé;. a light cloth jacket, and a small round hat 
of gray felt, with a few jay-feathers. His prin- 


‘| cipal amusement consists in digging holes in the 


ground with an American tube, and pumping in 
search of springs. . 

The Empress has conceived a liking for the 
velocipede exercise, which is at this time very 
much in fashion at Paris. She rides in the park, 
and makes tolerably long excursions into the 
country with her mechanical steeds. Ladies’ 
velocipedes differ from those of gentlemen inas- 
much as the riders are seated more firmly there- 
in, and move the whole apparatus by turning a 
sort of crank with the right hand. The rapidity 
thus obtained is not, however, so great as that 
of the ordinary velocipedes. 

The Emperor is very partial to the town of 
Fontainebleau; he does as much good there, it 
is said, as his overtaxed purse permits him; for 
although the Emperor has a civil list of twenty- 
four million francs, and two millions from the 
Imperial domains, he is almost always straitened 
for money; and this is not surprising when we 
remember that he has to defray the entire equip- 
ment and pay of the Hundred Guards, the 
salaries of all his military household and civil 
employés, and the expenses of the Louvre, the 
Tuileries, and all the Imperial parks of France, 
together with those of his private estates, his 
stables, etc. ; that he is compelled besides on a 
multitude of occasions, such as journeys and oth- 
ers, to leave tokens of his munificence every 
where on the way; and that he also gives liber- 
ally for the relief of all unforeseen calamities, 
such as fires, inundations, and the like, so that 
really little is left for the multiplicity of other de- 
mands that are made on all sides; which is often 
painful to him, for he is very susceptible to pity. 

The Emperor, who is very difficult of access 
at Paris, gives audience at Fontainebleau, if 
not with more readiness, at least with greater 
kindliness, to those persons whose positions do 
not permit them to be received in private by 
him. Very little ceremony is used in these au- 
diences. An aid-de-camp, a chamberlain, or 
any other person patronizing the petitioner, in- 
troduces him into the Emperor’s cabinet, an- 
nounces him by name, and withdraws. The 
Emperor is usually seated on the low causeuse 
which figures in the celebrated picture of Gros, 
with an ugly little stand in front of him loaded 
with papers, and on which he leans his elbow. 
If the person received is not a woman he almost 
always smokes, and with his head inclining one 
side, and a calm and affable expression, list- 
ens to the request that is presented to him, and 
generally gives it an encouraging answer, but in 
very few words, slowly uttered. It is rarely that 
an audience lasts more than ten minutes. He 
then rises, walks to the mantle-piece, and leans 
his elbow on it, showing that the audience is 
closed. With the Empress it is very different ; 


people find great difficulty in gaining access to 
her, but, once received, they can talk almost at 
their ease, and she often detains for a very long 
while the ;,ersons who chance to please her. 





Although deprived of a court, Paris still be- 
holds a few receptions, but for the most part 
private, though some are sumptuous, as for in- 
stance the ball lately given by Djemil-Pacha, 
the Ottoman embassador. In the absence of 
the embassadress the Princess de Metternich 
had consented to do the honors. She set the 
example of the relative simplicity of summer en- 
tertainments. Her white skirt had neither flow- 
ers nor lace; her corsage and tunic of yellow 
silk were trimmed with clusters of yellow gly- 
cine and trailing sprays of bright colored rose- 
buds. She wore absolutely nothing in her hair ; 
two very long curls fell on her shoulders on each 
side. ‘The diplomatic world were naturally al- 
most all at the house of the Sultan’s embassa- 
dor, together with almost all the beautiful Pa- 
risiennes of the day. It appeared to us, how- 
ever, that the crown of beauty was carried off 
this time by American ladies, Among those 
who made a real sensation was Mrs. Post, in 
cherry silk, with deep lace flounces caught up 
en tunique by clusters of rose du Roi, the Misses 
Beckwith in blue and white, and Miss Sims in 
pink striped Chambery gauze. The Turkish, 
or rather Armenian, ladies displayed a very 
original taste in the choice of their dresses. We 
will instance a Circassian lady, Madame Do- 
mate, in a yellow satin skirt covered with a long 
black lace tunic and sprinkled with pansies of 
all shades; Madame Della Suda, in blue gauze 
dotted with simple daisies, with no ornaments in 
her hair, and thick black curls falling around 
her face; and lastly, Madame Dus-Oglou, in pink 
silk, with a white lace tunic scalloped around 
the bottom over a bright pink dress. Madame 
Paskiewitch, the beautiful Russian who most 
particularly attracted the Sultan’s attention, was 
simply dressed in gray Chambery gauze, with no 
ornaments in her hair; her corsage was very 
low, displaying the most beautiful shoulders im- 
aginable. The embassador seemed to wear on 
his own person the precious stones that had 
deserted the ladies’ dresses; his straight, blue 
Turkish frock, with gold inlaid buttons, was 
completely bedizened with gold, and embroid- 
ered as elaborately on the back as in front, be- 
ginning at the shoulders and running down to a 
point at the waist; his breast was covered with 
the diamond stars of almost all the great orders 
of Europe, across which was thrown the grand 
cordon of Medjidia, a green ribbon edged with 
white, which formed a brilliant contrast to this 
glittering back-ground ; and he wore on his head 
that ugly red cap, with a long blue tassel, which 
is improperly called a fez, and the true name of 
which is tarbouch. ‘The embassador, Djemil- 
Pacha, has great regularity of features, and that 
languishing yet cruel eye which so often accom- 
panies Oriental beauty. He did the honors of 
his ball with that affable nonchalance which is 
habitual to him, and which stimulated the vi- 
vacity of the Princess de Metternich. The ar- 
rangement of the festival was magnificent. Part 
of the garden had been transformed into a ball- 
room. ‘The heat rendered it necessary not only 
to open the windows but even to draw aside the, 
curtains with which they were shrouded, so that 
the late promenaders returning from the Bois de 
Boulogne, passing along the Rue de Presbourg 
and the Avenue de l’Imperatrice, could easily 
look into the ball-reom. Despite a Senegal tem- 
perature the guests kept up till daybreak the live- 
liest cotillions, well conducted by the secretary 
of the embassador, M. Haudy Bey, and Madame 
Dus-Oglou. Supper was taken standing at a 
magnificent buffet, which, after having been load- 
ed till one o’clock in the morning with the most 
exquisite sherbets, was suddenly transformed, 
and appeared covered with a quantity of sub- 
stantial dishes. ‘The invitations differed from those 
usually given on such occasions, and read thus: 

‘*On the occasion of the anniversary of the ac- 
cession to the throne of his Highness, the Sultan, 
Abdul Medjid, entreats the company of M 
at a festival that he will give—” 

‘The ball had been preceded by a grand state 
dinner, at which the embassadors or their repre- 
sentatives were present. ‘The absence of Prince 
Richard Metternich was remarked. He was en- 
gaged, it was said, at a select dinner given by 
Count d’Ormont, where Madames de Pourtalés, 
de Gallifet, etc., were likewise present, without 
their husbands. ‘There is a great deal of gossip 
just now about the journey of the Marquis de 
Caux, the husband of the celebrated Patti. It 
is said that the Emperor was willing to lend him 
horses from his stables to take to London. Peo- 
ple ask how it is that the celebrated Marquis has 
obtained such special favor; if by leading the 
Court cotillions, it is an advantageous thing to 
learn how to glide adroitly over the slippery floors 
of palaces. ELIANE DE Marsy. 








THE WOMAN QUESTION IN 
RUSSIA. 


HE Courrier Frangais, a French journal, 
having recently stated that England was the 
first to emancipate the negro, and would be the 
first to emancipate women, the Nord takes it to 
task for this assertion, and declares that the lat- 
ter work has already been accomplished by Rus- 
sia. In that country, it says, the emancipation 
exists, and always has existed, husband and wife 
being two persons entirely independent of each 
other in the eyes of the civil law. ‘The husband 
not only can not dispose of the property of his 
wife, but she herself may dispose of it without 
consulting him in any way. Politically, too, 
there is complete equality between the two; and 
if the wife possesses the necessary property qual- 
ification, she can vote for the election of mem- 
bers to the provincial general councils newly in- 
stituted, her sex being no obstacle to the exer- 
cise of the right. It will thus be seen that in 
this question England has merely to follow—Rus- 
sia having already led the way. 
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Close-Fitting Lace Paletot. 

Tuts lace paletot is without sleeves, and is trimmed around the neck and arm- 
holes with two pleated rows of lace, which are arranged in the manner shown by 
the illustration. . A belt of black silk and lace completes the-paletot. _ This pal- 
Ces many ee he ani of guipure net or figured tulle, or may be lined with 
colored 8 


































Chemisette with Revers and Cuffs. 
See illustration, page 649. ‘ 
Tuts chemisette, with cuffs to match, is made of fine double linen, edged 
with a strip of brown and white striped percale an inch in width, which is set on 
so as to simulate a binding. A strip of brown percale, a quarter of en inch wide, 








Crose-Firtine Lace Paxrror. 


is stitched on over the seam. Cut for the collar one piece 
from Fig: 30, and for the cuff one piece from Fig. 31. The 
collar is joined to a chemisette of Swiss muslin, the pattern of 
which is given by Figs. 28 and 29, The front of the chemi- 
sette is fastened with buttons and button-holes. ‘The cuffs 
T may be worn alone, or may be fastened to muslin sleeves. 


Swiss Muslin and Tatting Cravat Collar. 
See illustration, page 649. 

Tus cravat collar consists of a straight piece of muslin 
twenty-four inches in length by an inch and a half.in width, 
both ends of which are rounded and ornamented with a tatted 
wosette, and the whole is edged with a tatted lace. It is fas- 
tened in front by means of a button and button-hole, and set 
over the binding of the chemisette. We have given several pat- 
terns of tatted rosettes in previous Numbers which may be used 
for this purpose. 


Crochet Bathing 
Slipper. 
See illustration, page 652. 

Materiars: Gray and 
red twisted worsted, scar- 
let flannel, cork soles, 
scarlet worsted braid an 
inch wide. 

The original is made 
of scarlet and gray worst- 
ed in knitted crochet 
stitch: The illustration 








Ficuu with GREEN Satin Bows. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Fig. 4. 








shows a section of the crochet work of the full size. 
knitted crochet stitch, which is formed of single crochet, always put 
the needle through the back vein of each stitch of the former round, 
by means of which both upper veins stand out on the right side; 
every round is always begun on the same side. 
show the shape of the upper and the sole. 
toe of the upper with a foundation of fifteen stitches. 
the first stitch, work back on'this * with gray worsted 4 sc. (single 
crochet), finish the last with scarlet worsted, crochet 1 sc. with scar- . 










For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 7 and 8. 
















«. Ficno witn Revers. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 6. 


In'working the 


The illustrations 
Begin the slipper at the 
Passing over 


let worsted, finish this with the gray which has been left on the wrong side, 
and repeat from > to the end of the round. The following three rounds are 
worked in the same manner; but in these, as in all the remaining rounds, the 
work must be widened or narrowed according to the requirements of the pat- 
tern. It must be observed that the scarlet stitches always come one above 
the other. The fifth round is worked entirely of scarlet. From now on fol- 
low alternately four rounds like the first four, and one scarlet round, which 
forms the square design that is seen in the illustration. When the upper has 
reached the requisite height leave the twenty middle stitches without further 
attention; and work on each side of this the pointed sides of the upper. 
Finish by two rounds single crochet in gray worsted around the upper edge, 





SS 


Scarr MAnrTILLA. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Fig. 1. 


The sole is made of twine; Fig. 41 gives the pattern. Begin this 
also at the toe by knotting button-hole stitch over a piece of twine 
of the requisite length, then make a new loop backward and forward 
in every loop of the last round. Work each row over a foundation 
of the twine, which is to be run from one row to the next. Form 
the shape of the slipper by working a few stitches more or less at 
the end of the rounds. The illustration shows the sole reduced in 
size. - Finish the outer edge by a plait of the twine. Line the up- 
per with flannel, and join to a cork sole, which is sewed fast to the 
twine sole. Lastly, cover the seam, and at the same time the cork 
sole on the upper side, with a lining worked in single crochet from 
Fig. 41. Border this with a row of sc.- In working the last round 
put the needle through the edge stitches of the sole, thus fastening 
it. Finish with pleated scarlet braid as shown by the illustration. 





Cane Skipping-Rope. 
See illustration, page 652. 

JumPinG through arope or hoop 
is a favorite amusement of chil- 
dren,-:and the gayer and more 
tasteful the hoop the better they 
like it. The illustrations which 
we give teach the manner of 
preparing a hoop of this kind. 
The original is made of a Span- 
ish reed, covered, as shown by 
the illustration, with narrow 
strips of reed and red worsted, 










BrETELLE BopIce. . 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXI.; Fig. 43. 
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and the ends are furnished with knobs of red 
worsted. -For making the hoop take a Spanish 
reed fifty-five inches in length and half an inch in 
circumference. This forms the foundation. Then 
from another reed split off six very narrow splint~ 
ers. Tie the ends to one end of the foundation 
reed by means of a piece of twine in such a man- 
ner that the flat sides shall cover it, after which 
fasten on a thread of red worsted and begin the 
winding by bringing the thread alternately over 
and under the narrow splinters, as shown by the 
illustration. The design alternates. Having com- 
pleted the hogp, prepare of the red wool two balls 
each two inches and a half in diameter, made in 
the manner described for the worsted duster, Har- 
per’s Bazar, No. 23, p. 861. Join these to the 
ends of the hoop before taking out the pasteboard, 
and, in order to keep them fast, cover the part of 
the ends which is to be fastened to the balls with 
gum-arabic. 








A MEDIEVAL BLUEBEARD. 


i is not impossible that the famous story of 
Bluebeard may have sprung from that of Gilles 
de Laval, Maréchal de Retz, whose castle of Barbe 
Bleu, or Blue Beard, was known in the Middle 
Ages as a centre for the infernal rites of demon 
worship and human sacrifice practiced by the nec- 
romancers of the times. 

At twenty Gilles de Laval was probably the most 





Swiss Musiin anp Tattinc Cravat 
CoLyar. 


rising man of his day, and assuredly he was 
the most favored by fortune. He was hand- 
some, high-born, and enormously wealthy ; 
he was clever too, highly cultivated, and as 
brave as a Paladin. And the times offered 
the amplest scope to his ambition and abil- 
ities. France had _ 
then entered onthe 
last and triumph- 
ant stage of a high- 
ly popular struggle, 
and. the crop which 
a former genera- } 
tion of warriors and 
statesmen had sown 
was ripening to re- 
ward their succes- 
sors. For some 
years Gilles de La- 
val bid fair to re- 
alize the warmest 
hopes of his friends, 
displaying such val- 
or and conduct that _ 
he was named al- 
most immediate- 
ly Maréchal of 
France. And to 
crown all, in the 
midst of his success 
he wedded a beau- 
tiful and high-born 
heiress ; but, for a 
wonder, nobody en- 
vied him. So frank, 
generous, and ami- 
able was he that he 
had not an enemy 
in the kingdom; 
and yet this man 
of unparalleled for- 
tune died: in the 
prime of life, utter- 
ly ruined in. fame 
and -estate, not as - 
a gentleman and a 
soldier dies, but the 
vile death of a ruf- 
fianly thief, and so 
universally loathed 
that all France hail- 
ed his execution 


lief. 
Retiring early 
from active service, 
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Watxrine Soir with Ficuv MAantILua. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 2 and 3. 





CHEMISETTE WITH REVERS. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 28-31. 






















with a sigh of re- Fig. 1 


BATHING ‘SUITS. 
For patterns and description see Supplement., Nos. VII.-IX., Figs, 9-15, 
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he fitted up his castle like a palace in a fairy tale, 
took troops of musicians, players, and dancing- 
girls into his service, and made his life thenceforth 
for many years a gorgeous pageant. Keeping 
open house for all comers, and offering such at- 
tractions, it was not wonderful that his visitors 
should count by thousands; and a motley herd 
they were—counts, courtesans, and conjurors; 
bishops and bravoes; rhymers, roysterers, and 
reprobates of all sorts, elbowing each other at all 
times within his halls. Indeed, the court of the 
Maréchal de Retz completely eclipsed that of his 
suzerain, the Duke of Britanny. 

But depravity crept in, spread, flourished, and 
at length became so thoroughly master of the rev- 
els, that all who had any sense of morality left in 
them shunned the scene. The flight of respect- 
ability, however, was regarded as a positive relief 
by the mob that remained. Thenceforward they 
indulged without restraint, anticipating all that 
has been recorded of the Palais Royal or the Folies 
des Chartres. But corrupt as were the guests, 
they were infinitely surpassed in evil by their host. 
He liked indeed to contemplate and encourage, 
but he disdained to share their common vices. 
When he indulged, it was in secret; for to such 
extremity of excess had he attained, that he was 
compelled to shroud it away down in the darkest 
vaults of his castle from even the vicious eyes of 
that crew. We can not enter into the details of 
this man’s fall; we can not pause to tell how im- 


SLEEVE FOR CHEMISETTE WITH 
3 REVERS. 
For pattern see Supplement, No._XIII., Figs. 28-31. 





STANDING CoLLAR OF MIGNARDISE AND 
Lace InsEerTION. 


For description see Supplement. 


postors, knaves of mystic pretense, 
wormed into his confidence, and led 
him, step by step, to every sort of ruin. 
Nor dare we describe the orgies that 
were enacted daily in those horrid cells. 
It is enough to say that the victims of 
licentiousness—little children most of 
them, or very young girls—were after- 
ward immolated to Satan; and that 
the choicest delight of this awful volup- 
tuary consisted in dealing the fatal 
stab, and watching its dreadful conse- 
quences, 

At length so many females had disap- 
peared unaccount- 
ably from the neigh- 
borhood of Barbe 
Bleu, and so many 
continued to vanish 
daily, that the at- 
tention of the au- 
thorities was rous- 
ed. And the sen- 
sation must have 
been great indeed 
to have effected 
such a marvel in 
favor of ‘‘unshod 
ribalds.” From the 
very beginning, sus- 
picion pointed with 
undeviating finger 
at De Retz. Not, 
however, on ac- 
count of his embar- 
rassments, his char- 
acter, or the char- 
acter of his confi- 
dants— most of 
them notorious al- 
chemists and eon- 
jurors— nor even 
because of thenum- 
ber missing. For, 
had authority taken 
it into his head to 
lay hands on every 
high-born _ profli- 
gate who consorted 
with such vermin, 
and who resided 
in a neighborhood 
where lowly women 
were given to van- 
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ish mysteriousl: few nobles indeed would 
have bocn left 2: large in France or any where 
else. Nor was there any positive evidence ad- 
duced against the Maréchal prior to his captivity. 
But people generally felt, as they always feel in 
such cases, through a species of unaccountable 
but unerring instinct, that De Retz, and no other, 
was the guilty man. He was seized with his 
confederate and tutor in diablerie, one Prelati, 
and his castle searched. Heaps of bones, hu- 
_man skins covered with magical inscriptions, 
‘and all the sorcerer’s hideous stock in trade, 
were brought up from the vaults. And the en- 
suing trial threw a fearful light on these things. 
It was fairly proved that considerably more than 
a hundred lives had been sacrificed by the Maré- 
chal and his instructor within two years. And 
there were reasonable grounds for surmising that 
these were but a moiety of the victims. And 
yet this precious pair—the monstrous fool and 
the mystic knave—embraced tenderly on the 
scaffold, and comforted one another with the 
confident trust of meeting immediately in Para- 
dise! 








HAIR-DRESSING IN BRITTANY. 


ie custom of wearing the hair in Brittany 
differs from that of ofher countries, and is 
not alittle curious. ‘Themen here wear long hair 
flowing about in tresses; but not so the women, 
who do not regard it as an ornament. On the 
contrary, their hair is closely cut, and no part 
of the same is allowed to appear from beneath 
the cap. A girl who allows her hair to be seen, 
however fine or magnificent, would be considered 
to disregard what was due to the modesty of her 
sex. Dealers in hair perambulate the country, 
and on féte days purchase the crops of the peas- 
ant girls, shearing them like so many sheep for 
twenty sous, or a cotton handkerchief worth 
about twelve or sixteen sous per head. These 
dealers are sometimes men, and sometimes wo- 
men. ‘They have a basket by their side, into 
which each crop of hair is thrown, after being 
tied ina wisp. The hair of the peasant girls is 
remarkably. fine and generally of a black or dark 
color, though sometimes chestnut, Many a fair 
lady in London or Paris, whose beautiful head 
of hair attracts so many admirers, would not 
wish it to be discovered that her chevelure re- 
cently belonged to a peasant girl in the wilds of 
Brittany. 








JENNYS CITY BEAU. 


ISS JENNY WAYLAND was a peculiar 
girl. At least so said her friends; and if 
they know nothing about it, who does? It was 
the verdict of the dear five hundred in Painville. 
If asked in what she differed from the mass of 
womankind, they would have been at a loss to 
say. ‘Taking a view of her as she walked or 
drove through the town, a gentleman would have 
noticed, first, that she had a bright, pleasant 
way, a good color, and a symmetrical figure ; 
second, that she considered herself as the proper 
guardian of herself, and would not delegate the 
authority to others; third, that she dressed in 
good taste, not gaudily, but in colors which har- 
monized with each other and with her complex- 
ion. ‘The young ladies voted her queer, and at 
the same time tried to imitate her—a sure sign 
that she was popular with the gentlemen; and 
after all, the voice of the daughters of Eve to the 
contrary notwithstanding, they do like to have 
the gentlemen notice them, and make it the aim 
of their lives. Probably this sentiment will bring 
down upon the head of the author the anathema 
of all womankind who read it; but that author 
considers himself safe by reason of distance. 
What he has written, he has written! It seem- 
ed, however, that Miss Jenny did not care so 
much for admiration as her female friends. And 
perhaps it was her indifference on this subject 
that made her a favorite. Then, she could talk 
well. Most gentlemen like good talkers, even if 
they can not talk well themselves. They fill up 
the awkward gaps in a conversation nicely where 
a company of people who exhaust the current 
topics of the day and are not in love with each 
other would be at fault. 

At the present time Jenny was in deep desola- 
tion. All women have their troubles, and she 
had hers, in the shape of an importunate admirer 
who did not suit her. Mr. Chester Audley was 
a type of a class not peculiar to any particular 
city; a young man of good family, who had in- 
herited the family fortune without the family 
brains. He spent'a great deal of his time in 
combing his hair and pulling at the ends of his 
blonde mustache. His face was of the milk and 
water type so often seen in cities, for he was like 
a plant grown in a cellar, and had spent all his 
life, from babyhood to the age of twenty-five, in a 
crowded city. How he ever came to Painville is a 
mooted question, He had nothingin common with 
the people there. ‘Their mode of life was not his, 
their amusements wearied him, and their fresh, 
healthy faces were a source of wonder to him. 
But the morning train had landed him in Pain- 
ville three months before, together with three 
enormous trunks, four hat-boxes, and a fishing- 
rod. Not that he ever fished; but it was the 
style to carry fishing-tackle into the country, and 
he was not the man to depart one whit from the 
usages of society. So he brought his pale face, 
his languid smile, and his killing air into the so- 
ciety of the thriving village, and expected all there 
to yield to their influence, and was disgusted be- 
cause they refused to be astonished at his mag- 
nificence. It is doubtful whether he would have 
staid two days in the village but for one cir- 
cumstance. In other days, when young men 
were gifted with brains, his father had known 
Mr. Wayland in college, and gave his son, the 
brainless, a letter of introduction. Mr. Way- 
land, a keen man of business, looked him over 
with a smile, and came to the conclusion that 








this young dandy had inherited nothing of the 
sterling good sense which had characterized his 
old college friend. But he asked him to stay at 
his house while in town, Chester had taken 
rooms at the hotel, and thought he had better 
keep them. While they were speaking Jenny 
came in, and the young man was ey en- 
slaved. Mr. Wayland introduced him, and told 
her to take him in charge, as he had business to 
attend to. 

‘“‘T am driving out, Mr. Audley,” said she, 
glancing at his elegant costume. ‘‘ Would you 
care to drive through the village ?” 

Chester assented, and they went out to the 
carriage. Chester looked at the spirited team, 
their flashing eyes, erect heads, and dilated nos- 
trils, and wondered where the driver was. 

‘*T—T don’t see the man,” said he 

‘There is no man,” she replied, 
to drive them myself.” 

“¢You!” said Chester, in unaffected astonish- 
ment. ‘* Why it’s impossible! You don’t mean 
it! You can’t drive that team! Let me do it!” 

‘*Tf you like,” she said. ‘* But I can manage 
them easily enough.” He took the reins in great 
trepidation, and the horses knew that he was no 
match for them. They pranced, tossed their 
heads, and tugged at the reins in a manner far 
from pleasant. 

‘¢ What makes them act so?” he said, looking 
at Jenny, who was amused to see the manner in 
which he held the reins. ‘‘ Don’t you think we 
had better have a man? I don’t like the way 
they act, do you? What makes him toss up his 
head so? It’s as much as I can do to hold the 
reins. Whoa, there; whoa! Don’t you hear me? 
That’s a vicious animal, Miss Jenny. You 
should sell him; you should indeed !” 

“*Sell Diamond! I could not think of it. If 
you will allow me to say it, you hold your hands 
too far apart and too high up,” 

His’ attitude might, indeed, in the eyes of a 
turfman have been open to censure, as he held 
his hands about half a yard apart and nearly on 
a level with his breast. The horses, usually gen- 
tle, though full of spirit, became annoyed at the 
jerks he gave the reins and the timid voice of 
the driver. They began to lay back their ears 
and step out. Chester looked at her in despair. 

‘**Give methe reins,” saidJenny. He gavethem 
up willingly. ‘The moment the horses heard her 
voice, and felt the firm but gentle hand upon the 
ribbons, they ceased the demonstrations which 
had so appalled the young man, and dropped into 
the usual steady, swinging trot. A young man 
standing by the curbstone had been looking with 
considerable astonishment at the manceuvres of 
Chester, and was laughing as they passed. Jenny 
pulled up. 

**Oh, Will!” she said, ‘‘will you please to 
come here a moment?” 

Chester looked at her in surprise. He had no 
conception of such a breach of etiquette as this. 
A young lady calling to a young man from a car- 
riage, and styling him ‘‘ Will!” While he was 
deep in the vale of astonishment the young gen- 
tleman came to the side of the carriage. He 
had a pleasant face, brown, but comely, broad 
shoulders, and arms like a blacksmith. 


” «Y intend 


‘* Will you ride?” she said. ‘‘ Mr. Rathburn, 
Mr. Audley. Do come, Will.” 
**T don’t mind,” said he. ‘‘ You will take the 


back seat, I suppose. Mr. Audley don’t drive 
much, I see.” 

They changed places, and Will Rathburn took 
the reins. It was plain that he wanted to terri- 
fy the dandy, if possible, and even Jenny had 
never seen her horses go so rapidly. Glancing 
at Chester she saw that he was clinging to the 
seat with all his*might, and calculating the prob- 
able injuries he would receive when the crash of 
which he was certain came. One thing annoyed 
him—that country fellow on the front seat en- 
joyed his fear, and was driving in that way on 


urpose, 

** Don’t—don’t you think they are going a lit- 
tle too fast ?” he managed to say. ‘‘I don’t mind 
it myself, but you might get hurt.” 

‘*T am used toit,” she replied. ‘‘ Will always 
drives in that way. I can’t stop him.” 

But Will stopped of his own accord at length, 
satisfied that he had given Chester a lesson in 
driving. If Jenny had not been in the carriage 
there is no telling to what extent he might have 
gone on. There probably would have been an 
upset. From that time Chester had no thought of 
leaving Painville. Wherever Jenny went there 
he was sure to go, like Mary’s lamb, immortal- 
ized in verse. Will first endured him, and then 
began to get annoyed at his pertinacity; for it 
was understood in Painville that if Jenny mar- 
ried any one it would be Will Rathburn, and 
they were rather pleased than otherwise when a 
shadow fell on his path. He could not think 
that Jenny really liked the fellow. But then it 
was not pleasant to have him always in the way. 
Will used to enjoy an evening at Wayland’s, 
when Jenny would sit down to the piano and 
sing the dearest old songs in a sweet low voice, 
which he had learned to love dearly. And now, 
to have this.exquisite, with his perfumed hair, 
his blonde mustache, and his sickly smile al- 
ways in the way was very annoying, to say the 
least. 

Chester had a certain quiet tenacity in follow- 
ing any thing which really amused him, and 
Jenny was something different from the women 
he had met. There was a freshness about her, a 
vivacity and sparkle in conversation, which made 
the worn-out thing he called his heart beat with 
new life. The people in Painville talked, as peo- 
ple in country towns will talk, about him and 
her and Will. People in country towns enjoy 
scandal. In the city this little episode might 
have gone on, and the people in the next house 
would have known nothing about it. This sort 
of tattling annoyed Jenny at last, and she was 
more civil to Chester than ever. She did not 
dream that his attentions were any thing serious, 





nied 


But at last she saw, as others did, that she was 
the attraction which kept him in the town. 

She had won a white elephant. What to do 
with the beast she did not know. And there Will 
was going about with a gloomy, misanthropic 
face, and talking of California and China as de- 
sirable places of residence for a young man who 
les his way to make in the world. It is a no- 
ticeable fact that most young men, when the 
world goes hard with them, talk of impossible 
places in an easy way which is refreshing. 

It was early autumn, and the young people got 
up @ nutting excursion. Will was there: no 
party was complete without him. Chester came 
in all his glory in company with Jenny. He had 
made up his mind. A man must marry some 
time, and might do worse than marry Jenny 
Wayland. He never dreamed of the possibility 
of a refusal. That was not in his books. Jenny 
was in a fitful mood, changing like an April day. 
He could not have chosen a more inauspicious 
time. She was full of life when they came to the 
woods, but lost her spirits when she saw Will 
leaning against a tree, looking ready for suicide 
or China, and ready to toss up a penny which it 
should be. He had been debating whether giv- 
ing Chester a thrashing might not do his busi- 
ness, but was balked by the fact that Chester 
would not take offense at any thing. 

‘¢ Will Rathburn,” said Belle Sayres, a pretty 
little hoyden of the party, ‘‘do you come here 
this moment! What do you mean, Sir, by look- 
ing as if you would like to cut somebody's 
throat ?” 

**Am I such a desperado?” said he, forcing a 
laugh. ‘‘ What do you want me to do?” 

**Go up that tree and shake it this instant! 
How do you suppose we are to get any nuts if 
you don’t move? Here are your climbing irons, 
Put them on at once.” 

He obeyed slowly. Jenny came up, followed 
by Chester, just as he took up the second iron. 

‘¢ Perhaps you would like to try it?” said he, 
vindictively, offering the iron to Chester. 

‘*May I ask what itis? Any thing to oblige 
a lady ?” said Chester. 

‘* Just to climb that tree and thresh it,” said 
Belle, pointing to a chestnut which was three 
feet in diameter at the butt, and without limbs 
to the height of forty feet. 

‘Do you think I am a squirrel ?” demanded 
Chester. ‘‘ You must excuse me, . I can not go 
up that tree.” 

Will put on the iron and slung a pole on his 
wrist. In five minutes he was in the tree, and 
the brown nuts rattling down about their ears. 
That merry time! You and I have had such 
days; and now, when we sit by solitary fires, or 
toil through hours of business, or pore over old 
books, the memories of those days will come 
again, and we feel our hearts grow fresher though 
our heads are growing gray. 

It was a matter of some surprise that wherever 
Chester placed himself huge burrs would persist 
in striking him. It was nevertheless true. Will 
came down when the tree was stripped, the boys 
who had climbed other trees did the same, and 
the nuts were gathered and put in the wagons, 
Then came dinner. ‘They found a grassy plot by 
the side of the stream; the dinner-pails were 
brought out, and the merry meal dispatched. 
This done, they paired off in the unaccountable 
way young people have, and rambled about for 
some hours. Belle Sayres and Will were to- 
gether. Chester kept Jenny in his toils, They 
found a place by the river where the water fell 
over a high bank, and dropped into a deep pool 
below. ‘The sides of the stream were of loose 
slate. - Jenny sat down upon a log, and leaning 
her elbows on her knees, looked dreamily out into 
the woods, paying little heed to Chester’s stale 
compliments. But he had been waiting for some 
such opportunity as this. 

‘*Miss Jenny,” he said, with refreshing cool- 
ness, ‘‘ I have concluded to marry. A man must 
make some sacrifices; he must indeed.” 

Jenny hardly heard him. 

‘* A person of my standing,” said he, ‘‘is ex- 
pected to marry a city woman; but I don’t know 
that they are any better. A girl: from the coun- 
try can learn what to do in society.” 

Jenny began to be sensible that he was coming 
to something, and looked at him in astonishment. 

‘*That is to say, a girl from the country is not 
expected to know all the things requisite to keep 
up standing in society, and people are not so hard 
on them.” - 

‘They are very kind,” said Jenny, thinking, 
at the same time, ‘‘what can the blockhead 
mean ?” 

“‘OF course you understand me,” said he. 
‘There is no other girl out of the city I would 
mairy. There is a certain form to be gone 
through with. Will you be my wife?” 

“‘Am I to understand that you do me the 
honor to ask me?” said Jenny, exasperated by 
his manner. ‘‘ Then, with my best thanks for 
the high consideration you have shown in the 
offer, I beg leave to decline.” 

Chester started up in astonishment, forgetting 
how near he stood to the edge of the bank. His 
feet touched the loose slate. In an instant, grasp- 
ing vainly at empty space, he plunged into the 
deep pool below the waterfall, and disappeared 
from view. A ringing laugh sounded from the 
other bank, and Belle Sayres appeared, followed 
by Will, who had seen the whole performance. 
Will dropped down on the edge of the pool, and 
grasped the discomfited hero by the collar. A 
moment after he stood on dry land. But, Icha- 
bod! thy glory had departed. He never spoke; 
he made no sign; but, turning on his heel, left 
them to their own devices. Belle, with great dis- 
es had disappeared, and Will stood by Jen- 
ny’s side. 
of You would not have the dandy, then?” said 
he. 
“Did you think it for a moment?” she re- 
P. 


‘Will you marry me?” he said. ‘I love 
you; and you need not go to the city to learn 
manners.” 

‘*T have a mind to say No, to pay you for that 
speech,” she said, putting her hand in his. “ You 
have been cruel to me, but I will not be to you. ° 

Chester Audley returned to the city. He de- 
tests country girls to this day. 








A QUARTET AT GOETHE'S. 


T was in the early part of November, in the 
+i year 1821, that three members of the Weimar 
Hof-Capelle, the writer of these lines being one 
of the number, were introduced by a servant int« 
the well-known room of Goethe, the windows o1 

which looked out upon the Plauplatz. Three 
music desks stood ready for us by the side of tlic 
opened piano; near by lay a pile of music in 
manuscript. Curious as I have always been and 
still am in such matters, I turned over the leave: 
and read, ‘‘ Studies in Double Counterpoint;” au 

other volume was entitled ‘* Fugues ;” a third. 
‘*Canones ;” then came ‘‘ Quartet for Piano 

with accompaniment of violin, viola, and violon- 
cello.” On each volume was inscribed the name 
of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. The notes 
were written in a firm, neat hand, and, so far as 
a hasty glance permitted me to judge, showed the 
work of a capable and accomplished artist. ‘I he 
name of Mendelssohn as a musician was at that 
time unknown. 

As we were tuning our instruments a tall min 
entered, who, from his fine military bearing, 
might have been taken for a cavalry sergeant. 
He was not a stranger to me, as I had the pre- 
vious year visited him at Berlin: it was Professor 
Zelter, the well-known director of the Berlin 
Sing-Academy, Goethe’s fast and true friend. 

He greeted us all in a friendly manner, and 
me as an old acquaintance. ‘I come before 
you, gentlemen,” he began, ‘‘to ask a favor: I 
wish you to become acquainted with my pupil, 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, a boy twelve years 
old. For his ability as a piano-forte player, but - 
still more for his talent as a composer, you will 
probably regard him with some interest. He is 
a perfect child of nature. He cares but little for 
the praises of musical dilettanti, but longs for and 
treasures up as pure gold the good opinions of 
the real musician; yet, of course, the young 
fledgeling is as yet too inexperienced to be able 
always to discriminate between the encourage- 
ment proceeding from mere kindness of feeling 
and the just acknowledgment of merit. There- 
fore, gentlemen, should you be moved to a song 
of praise, which I at the same time hope and 
fear, lead it off in moderate time, not too loudly 
instrumented, and in C dur—the least colored 
key of the scale. Up to this time I have kept 
him free from vanity and self-conceit—those 
deadly enemies of all artistic improvement.” 

Before we could return an answer to this some- 
what novel address Felix entered the room: a 
handsome, blooming boy, with decidedly Jewish 
features; slender and supple; his hair falling in 
rich, black ringlets over his shoulders; genius 
and spirit beamed from his eyes. He looked at 
us inquisitively for a moment, and then, coming 
forward, shook hands with each one as though we 
had been old acquaintances. 

At the same time with Felix Goethe entered, 
and returned a friendly greeting to our respect- 
ful salutations. ‘‘ My friend,” said he, pointing 
to Zelter, ‘‘has brought with him a little Berliner, 
who will surprise us as a virtuoso; we shall also 
have an opportunity of knowing something of him 
as a composer, and to this end I beg you will 
give your assistance. Come, my child, let us, 
hear what thy young head has produced!” So 
saying he passed his hand over the long curls of 
the boy. 

The latter ran quickly to the pile of music, 
placed our parts on the stands, and the principal 
part on the piano, before which he hurriedly took 
his seat. Zelter stationed himself behind Felix, 
to be ready to turn over the leaves for him, and 
Goethe stood a few steps off, his hands clasped 
behind his back; the little composer gave us a 
look, we laid our bows on our instruments, a 
nod from his culy head, and the performance 


egan, 

Goethe heard the entire composition with the 
closest attention, without making other remark 
than an occasional ‘* Good!” or “‘ Bravo!” which 
he accompanied with a nod of approval. Re- 
membering Zelter’s admonition, we showed our 
satisfaction to the boy, whose face, as the per- 
formance progressed, became more and more 
flushed, only by our manner. 

When the last movement was ended Felix 
sprang from his seat and looked at each one of 
us inquiringly, apparently longing to hear what 
might be said of his work; but Goethe, proba- 
bly instructed by Zelter, said to him, ‘‘ Bravo, 
my son! the countenances of these gentlemen, ” 
pointing to us, ‘doubtless tell plainly enough 
that your production has pleased them ; go down, 
now, into the garden, they are waiting for you 
there; get your breath, and cool yourself off, 
for you look as if on fire.” 

In an instant the boy was outside the door. 
As we rose to take our leave Goethe said to us, 
‘¢ Stop one moment, gentlemen; my friend and I 
wish to have your opinion of this boy’s composi- 
tion.” 

A long conversation followed, the particulars 
of which, after the lapse of so many years, I am 
unable to furnish, as, unfortunately, [ made no 
entry of them at the time in my journal; some- 
thing, however, has remained in my memory, 
for my later and close intimacy with Mendelssohn 
gave me frequent opportunities of talking over 
with him the incidents of this first meeting. 

Goethe regretted that we had to-day heard the 
little fellow only in quartet playing. ‘‘ These 





musical wonder-children,” said he, ‘‘so far as 
concerns technical ability, are at the present day 
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no longer very great curiosities, but what this | happen to be pleased? Ought we to expect to 


little fellow is able to do in phantasy and sight 
playing borders on the marvelous, and I could 
hardly believe it possible in one of so few 
years.” 

‘¢ And yet you heard Mozart in his seventh 
year at Frankfort,” said Zelter. 

“Yes,” replied Goethe ; ‘‘at that time I myself 
was only twelve years old, and, like every body 
else, was greatly astounded at his extraordinary 
ability; but that which your pupil now per- 
forms is, when compared with Mozart’s perform- 
ance at that time, as the perfect utterance of a 
full-grown man to the lispings of a child.” : 

“Certainly,” said Zelter, smiling ; ‘‘ Felix ex- 
ecutes the concerto with which Mozart then as- 
tounded the world as mere child’s play, without 
a single note of it before him; but many others 
can do that now. It is for me to encourage the 
boy’s creative talent ; and now, gentlemen,” said 
he, turning to us, ‘‘ what do you think of his 
quartet ?” 

We all agreed that the production of Felix 
showed greater originality than did Mozart's, 
and that it was not unreasonable to believe that 
in this boy the world would find an amended 
edition of Mozart; the more so as he was in 
the bloom of health, and all his surroundings 
favorable to the development of his talent. 

‘May it be so!” said Goethe. ‘‘ No one can 
tell how his genius may unfold itself; yet we 
have seen so much of promising talent led astray 
by false method, and our best hopes have so oft- 
en been disappointed ; by good luck he is in your 
hands, Zelter, and I know you will take good care 
of him.” 

‘*T give my most earnest attention to the 
youth,” said Zelter, ‘‘and provide for him every 
facility to pursue the bent of his own genius un- 
trammeled ; at the same time that I restrain him 
constantly with the curb-bit of contrapuntal stud- 
ies ; but how long I may be able to continue thus 
with him, and how soon he may run away from 
my discipline, I can not tell. I can really teach 
him nothing more, and once free he will take his 
own course.” 

*¢ After all,” said Goethe, ‘‘ the teacher's influ- 
ence on great genius is at most somewhat prob- 
lematical ; that which makes the artist great and 
original can be worked out only by and in him- 
self. Who are the teachers that Raphael, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Haydn, Mozart, and all those dis- 
tinguished masters have to thank for their im- 
mortal creations ?” 

I then asked whether this quartet, as we had 
heard it, originated entirely with the boy. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes,” replied Zelter, ‘‘ all from his own hand, and 
from his own brain ; I say all from his own brain. 
What you have Heard he prepared entirely him- 
self. I know that teachers, in order to procure 
to themselves credit for their teaching, often em- 
bellish the works of their pupils to such a degree 
that little or nothing remains of their ideas. This 
is nothing more nor less than downright swindling 
and charlatanry; they deceive not only the pub- 
lic, but the pupil, who is soon led to believe that 
he himself is the finisher of his work ; it is a mis- 
chief that has ruined many a fine talent, and 
nipped in the bud many a genius. I allow Fe- 
lix to do as he pleases; naturally his creative 
power remains always fresh, and I do not em- 
bitter his enjoyment in composition by too se- 
vere criticism. Criticism comes soon enough of 
itself; intelligence grows, and with it the im- 
pulse to improve; consequently this twelve-year- 
old boy has already written more than many a 
man of thirty. May Heaven shield this rare 
plant from all disturbing influences, so that, in 
good time, it may expand itself into full fruit- 
fulness!” 

This was, as nearly asT can recollect, the con- 
versation that passed on this occasion. 

Seventeen Years Later.—The boy had become 
aman. [had followed his pathway of glory and 
renown with interest, rejoicing to see that each 
one of his more important works, as they suc- 
cessively appeared, gave evidence of maturing 
talent; but for seventeen years I had not seen 
him. He was now Director of the Leipsic Ge- 
wand Haus Concerts, which, under his leader- 
ship, had been brought to a high degree of ex- 
cellence ; so much so, indeed, that the orchestra 
was universally conceded to be the finest in Ger- 
many. What wonder that I should wish to listen 
to it, and take part in it! So I sat down, wrote 
a grand orchestra composition, and when it was 
ready, sent a request to him that he would per- 
mit it to be performed at the Gewand Haus. I 
spoke of no pecuniary compensation, and only 
expressed the wish that my work might be well 
studied and directed. 

Soon after I received a friendly letter from 
Mendelssohn, wherein he informed me that they 
were waiting the arrival of my work, and that the 
Direction would be pleased if I would allow it to 
be produced in public. I mention this letter par- 
ticularly on account of a passage in it that char- 
acterizes his noble, loving, benevolent, and at 
times tender disposition toward artists. He wrote 
as follows: ‘‘It appears to me proper that, for the 
reimbursement of at least a portion of your trav- 
eling expenses, some remuneration should be pre- 


sented to you, although you do not refer to it in - 
_ your letter. Our means are limited, yet I thought 


it might be welcome to you; and furthermore, I 
understand the Directors are in favor of it.” This 
was in November, 1838. 

Soon after this I went with my work to Leipsic. 
Mendelssohn received me in the most friendly 
and heart-felt manner; during the rehearsal was 
particularly attentive, and labored ardently to 
make the performance as perfect as possible ; and 
when he came to me from the orchestra, at the 
end of this to me most important evening, and 
noticed my nervousness, said he, ‘‘ You look 
worried.” ‘*I am very much so,” I replied. 
**You have no reason to be so,” he answered ; 
‘*your work is good; you can not help knowing 
it. Of what moment is it if the public does not 





succeed better than has many a master of former 
times in some of his very best efforts ?” 

The work, as the Leipsic critic wrote, was an 
equivocal success. I was very much depressed, 
and for the time being gave up all pleasure in 
composition. I mention this incident also as an 
evidence of the friendly interest taken in my music 
by Mendelssohn, who was pleased to find more 
in it than did the public. From that time our 
intimacy became closer than ever. 

Since that time I have passed many a happy 
hour with this beloved Master. He came oc- 
casionally to Weimar, and played to us and a 
few chosen friends his latest compositions, either 
at my house or at Montag’s, the music-teacher’s. 
On these occasions he was unwilling that any 
great number should be present: he would say, 
‘* Let us have some music this evening, but en- 
tirely among ourselves, for we may want to take 
off our coats and play in our shirt-sleeves.” One 
evening as I came home about ten o'clock from a 
rehearsal at the Opera, my wife ran to meet me, 
in great excitement, with the question, ‘* Who 
do you think has been here? Mendelssohn! He 
stopped on his way through to Frankfort (where, 
if am not mistaken, he is going to visit his lady- 
love), and regretted so much not being able to 
see you. ‘Dear Madame L——,’ said he, ‘it is 
two hours before the post leaves, and I am going 
to stay with you: now, if you will let me, I will 
play something for you;’ and thereupon he seat- 
ed himself at the piano, and for two hours, with- 
out intermission, played for me the most beauti- 
ful things you can imagine.” One may well be- 
lieve that my wife has never forgotten that even- 
ing, and that she is very proud of it. On one oc- 
casion there was some music at Montag’s; Men- 
delssohn played his D moll trio; then a quintet 
of music «was taken up, in which he played the 
viola admirably. 

Twenty-six Years Later.—It was known to 
few that this vigorous, healthy, jovial, always 
happy, and (in every relation of life) fortunate 
man, was subject at times to forebodings of an 
early death. Once, after the performance of his 
**Paulus” in the church at Weimar, we were 
seated together alone in his chamber, and I, 
at that time a great hypochondriac, remarked 
that I should not live to enjoy his later pro- 
ductions. He answered, ‘‘ Ah, my dear L——, 
you will long outlive me.” I began to joke with 
him for speaking thus, when he interrupted me, 
saying, in a low, solemn voice, ‘‘I shall never 
be old ;” then, as if regretting what he had said, 
his features assumed the liveliest expression, and 
he began talking over the performance, particu- 
larly dwelling on the kindness with which every 
one had received his work. 

Little did I think, at that time, that the proph- 
ecy of him who was seated before me, radiant 
with health, and only in the beginning of his 
thirtieth year, was so soon to be fulfilled. In 
1846 I removed to Leipsic: he was then gay as 
ever, and laboriously engaged in composition. I 
had many delightful and profitable meetings with 
him, and hoped to enjoy very many more; but 
in one year thereafter, in 1847, in only his thirty- 
eighth year, twenty-six years after my first inter- 
view with the handsome, genial boy at Goethe’s, 
I walked by the side of his coffin, in company 
with a multitude of mourners, to deposit in its 
last resting-place in Konigstrasse, near the Pau- 
lina Church, the mortal remains of this great 
tone-artist. 








THE CHILD-ANGEL. 


Lirrie tongues that chatter, chatter— 

Little feet that patter, patter ; 
With a ceaseless motion aJl the day— 

Little eyes that softly lighten— 

Little cheeks that flush and brighten— 
Little voices singing, at their play— 


In my memory awaken 
Thoughts of one who has been taken— 
Of a little heart that beats no more— 
Of a little voice that's ringing, 
‘Mid the angels sweetly singin: 
Songs of gladness on a distant shore! 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


RINKING iced lemonade and fanning your- 
self continually will not keep you cool dur- 
ing the heated term. True, the system will de- 
mand a moderate amount of nace beverage, 
and fanning one’s self is all very well if there is 
no air otherwise stirring; although in general 
the exercise of moving the arm constantly heats 
the blood more than the fan can cool it. But 
one can usually keep comfortable even in the 
hottest day by avoiding undue exercise, crowds, 
and the direct rays of the sun, and by ema 
a quiet and equable frame of mind. The trut 
is, that a great many er their blood up to 
the boiling point. They do not like hot weath- 
er, and they complain about it; the sultry at- 
mosphere makes them irritable, and feeling that 
a sufficient excuse they take no pains to restrain 
themselves. They find fault with the children, 
with the dinner, with the servants, with every 
thing. They drink ice-water, look at the ther- 
mometer every five minutes, fan furiously, de- 
clare it is the “hottest day’—and fret. Of 
course they feel as if they were burning up! 
If those who can, to some extent at least, 
choose for themselves how to spend the hot- 
test days would avoid mental excitement, en- 
gaging moderately in some quict employment, 
without thinking much about the heat, they 
would find life endurable, even when the ther- 
mometer is ninety and upward. 





Among minor news items may be mentioned 
that a new hotel—the Ondana House—has lately 
been opened at Schroon Lake, in the vicinity of 
the Adirondacks; that there are to be two wed- 
dings on Mount Washington next month; that 
West Point is particularly attractive just now 
with the cadets in camp on the plains; that the 
clerk of one of the Saratoga hotels converses 
easily in the Chinese language, for the benefit, 
probably, of the Celestials ; and that fashionable 
young ladies at Long Branch are having their 





photographs taken, seated in groups on the 
beach. 





The New York Evening Mail thus describes 
the ‘Belle of Mahopac :” 

‘“*A plump, happy, delightful little face—she 
wears her hair in curl papers during the morn- 
ing, with a net over her entire head. 

‘She takes her dinner in the same neégligé 
head-dress. 

‘Later in the afternoon she appears in curls. 

** Her favorite costume is pure white with blue 
ribbons. 

“* Age—between three and four.” 





Thunder showers have been very violent in 
some sections this season, and of course the 
lightning has played some freaks. But the 
most extraordinary performance that has come 
to our knowledge is that of a streak of light- 
ning which recently entered a school-house in 
Illinois, and took a pair of boots from a little 
boy’s feet and hurled them at the head of the 
master! The pupils thought it fine sport; but 
probably the master will immediately have a rod 
put on (or in) the school-house, 





It is easy to commence a conversation nowa- 
days. ‘‘ Extremely hot!’ is the universal intro- 
duction to all sorts of discourses, from the most 
familiar to the most formal. 





It is really too bad to report it, even if it is 
true, and, of course, we don’t believe it; but 
“they’’ do say that when the laté collision took 
place on the Sound, a gentleman (!) on boar¢ the 
City of Boston fastened a life-preserver about his 
vigorous frame, and silenced his wife who begged 


for one with the words, ‘Don’t make such a fuss | 
about it; perhaps you will get one before long.” 


Another stalwart fellow actually took a life-nre- 
server from a young lady, and buckled it upon 
himself! 





If a little bye of gum camphor be put into a 
tin cup, and held over a light, the smuae vu: it 
will presently pervade the room, and scatter the 
mosquitoes. Spirits of camphor sprinkled on 
the pillow will often drive them away at night. 
Probably neither camphor, nor any other rc me- 
dy, will be always effectual; but these insects 
do not like smoke, nor any pungent odor, which 
fact will enable us sometimes to dispense with 
their unwelcome intrusion. 





It is feared that: women are gradually working 
their way into the watch business, and the old, 
established makers of delicate machinery are 
alarmed. Naturally they would be. Competi- 
tion has its dangers. 


An exchange says that during the heated term 
nothing is so invigorating as iced tea with a slice 
of lemon in it. Iced coffee is also a very refresh- 
ing beverage. Take cold coffee, mix it with milk 
or cream and sugar, to suit the taste, and let it 
stand on ice till wanted. Then add a well-beat- 
en egg and some broken ice, and you have a de- 
licious drink. 





In Lisbon a paper is published called A Voz 
Feminina, which is written by ladies and devot- 
ed to the cause of woman’s emancipation. The 
chief editor is Madame Francisca D’ Assis Mar- 
tinz Wood, the Portuguese wife of an English 
gentleman. Space is given to fiction, poetry, 
musical history, and fashions; the latter being 
described in French. 





There is a lesson to be gathered from the fol- 
lowing singular incident in real life, which may 
warrant the repetition of a story which must 
have caused great grief to family friends. It is 
said to be strictly true: Some time ago an ac- 
complished daughter of a clergyman in Albany 
disappeared from home. A friend of the family 
at Quincy, Illinois, discovered the girl in the bal- 
let troupe of a circus, going through the evolu- 
tions of Undine. The gentleman immediately 
telegraphed to her father, who came on, met the 
circus company in another town, and found his 
daughter. He discovered that when at board- 
ing-school she had become infatuated with the 
tinsel of a circus ring rider, and had eloped with 
and married him. The father entreated her to 
leave the troupe and go home with him. The 
girl readily consented if her husband could go 
with her, but one of the provisions was that she 
should leave him. This she refused to do. The 
distress of the father was not sufficient to over- 
come his prejudices against the husband, and 
he was forced to leave his daughter in the ex- 
citing life she had chosen, and return sorrow- 
fully home. She is described as a girl of strik- 
ing beauty, not yet twenty years of age, very 
modest in her demeanor, but completely full of 


, the romance of life, and infatuated with the 


cheap dazzle of the ring. Many friends and 
acquaintances have endeavored to persuade her 
2 return to her home; but she resolutely re- 
uses. 





We can not conscientiously recommend the 
use of kid gloves as a suitable covering for the 
hands during the sweltering months of aly and 
August! We vote forsilk, or linen, or something 
cooler, if any thing there is. But for those who 
prefer kids the year around it may be useful to 
know that corn starch, appiied dry to the hands, 
is recommended as a preventive of injury to the 
gloves during summer. The corn starch can 
scarcely be expected to keep dry with the ther- 
mometer racing up and down among the nine- 
ties; but the experiment is worth trying, for 
nothing gives a lady a more untidy appearance 
than spotted gloves. 





Monograms are all the rage—monograms on 
cards, on note-paper, envelopes, pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and a' st every thing else. Those 
who can afford | iavish money to indulge a 
fancy have monogram carpets; and recently a 
““monogram party” was given, at which a mon- 
ogram dinner set was introduced. Our Artist’s 
illustration of an affair of this sort will be re- 
membered by the readers of the Bazar. 





A woman has lately been released from the Iowa 
State Penitentiary, where she has been contined 
four years. She had confessed to the murder of 
her husband and was sentenced to be hanged, 
but her sentence was commuted. It was after- 
ward found that she was entirely innocent, and 
that her son was the guilty person. To save him 
from the gallows she had ayowed that she was 

















gui'ty of the crime. 


A striking instance of 
maternal love, 





Pretty little rustic frames for photographs or 
small pictures may be made of the smallest twigs 
of the common Norway spruce. After the twigs 
have been cut a few days the leaves will drop 
off. As the natural color is pleasing to the eye, 
no preparation is needful. Cutthe side and cross 
pieces of suitable length, and fasten with pins, 
or needle and thread, or if the twigs are large 
enough, with glue. A great variety of tasteful 
patterns may be wrought, and with a little in- 
struction boys and girls can make them easily. 
These little ornaments furnish pleasant occu- 
pation for the young folks who are roaming 
through the woods at this season, and also cul- 
tivate their taste and ingenuity. 





In a private letter from Berne, Switzerland, a 
gentleman, speaking of the ‘“‘ Pension”’ in which 
he and his family are established, writes: ‘‘ The 
first time we sat at the table, the servant, a tall, 
comely, Swiss lassie, spilled our milk while put- 
ting it upon the table. The second time, she 
spilled it over my coat. The poor girl was, of 
course, covered with confusion. Our English 
friends explained her awkwardness by telling us 
that she was not a servant, but an heiress, who, 
according to the custom of the country, was 
serving a sort of apprenticeship to the cook, in 
order to qualify herself to preside in her own 
household one of these days.’? A similar cus- 
tom, followed for a moderate length of time, 
might not be amiss for some of our young girls. 





It is stated that during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth a blacksmith made a lock and key and 
fastened to it a gold chain, all of which articles 
were so minute that the chain was fastened 
round a flea’s neck, and the lively little beast 
trotted about thus fettered with perfect ease. 
A gold chain could be put to no better use; but 
who held the ‘little beast’? while it was being 
chained? and could a chain be constructed at 
the present day which would so encircle a flea 
that it would be a little less “lively” than com- 
mon? 





Among the wonderful discoveries of the pres- 
ent age is that of a professor in.the Dublin Uni- 
versity, who has lately discovered that Homer's 
name was originally O’Meagher, which became 
abbreviated into O’ Mer, which was erroneously 
pronounced Ho’Mer by the English cockneys, 
and finally came to be written Homer! 





A very good, if not a new story, is told of an 
ex-Governor of Georgia. He had a penchant for 
old irons, such as plowshares, old carriage irons, 
grindstone cranks, old shovels, and the odds and 
ends of plantation tools, and had accumulated a 
great pile in the corner of his yard, much to the 
annoyance of his wife. One day, unknown to 
her husband, she sent the rubbish to be sold at 
an auction. The Governor, however, happened 
to pass by the auction-yard, declared the old 
iron was just a match for some pieces he had 
at home, bid ten dollars for them and secured 
them. Delighted with the purchase, he paid 
the ten dollars, and left the articles in the yard 
for future movement. The auctioneer paid the 
ten dollars to the wife, In a few days she 
bought a handsome bonnet, and the Governor, 
admiring it very much, said: 

‘“« My dear, where did you get that pretty bon- 
net? It is beautiful, and becomes you,” 

“Don’t it, husband, don’t jt? I bought it 
with the ten dollars you paid for your own old 
iron trash!” 

The Governor wilted—he was sold by his own 
wife. 

But time cured the chagrin, and the good Gov- 
ernor had frequently to join in the laugh at his 
expense over this little incident, 





Some account is given in the English periodic- 
als of the relative merits of the boys and girls in 
the last examinations at the Cambridge schools, 
and the absolute proficiency attained by them. 
It must be remembered that the whole idea of 
examinations for English girls is new, and spe- 
cially so as in competition with boys. At the 
last examinations the proportion of girls who 
passed successfully was as high as that of boys, 
the same questions having been set for all can- 
didates. With regard to comparative merit of 
work, the examiner in Shakspeare reports that 
the paper was ‘“‘done excellently by those who 
had really studied it, especially by the girls, who 
surpassed the boys in — of character and 
choice of language.” In English composition, 
while both did well, the best work came from 
the London senior girls. In English grammar 
the girls did well, as compared with the boys; 
but not so well in geography, about which the 
examiner complains that “‘ the girls are frequent- 
ly addicted to writing away from the point.’’ In 

atin and Greek no noteworthy difference was 
found between the performances of the girls and 
those of the boys. In French the girls did much 
better than the boys. One examiner says: ‘‘They 
appear to take a rational interest in the subject- 
matter, which to the large majority of the boys 
is evidently a matter of absolute indifference.” 
In German, also, the girls were better than the 
boys throughout. While in arithmetic the girls 
equaled the boys, in the higher mathematics they 
did not, in general, distinguish themselves; yet, 
as an English writer remarks, “it can not be 
considered as proved that girls have an inferior 
capacity for mathematics until they have had 
mathematical instruction equally good with that 
afforded to boys.’ On the whole, these examin- 
ations are thought to be very encouraging for 
those who are interested in the training of girls. 





Weakness of the eyes is a very common diffi- 
culty, and often a very serious one. The observ- 
ance of a few simple rules in the use of the eyes 
will frequently prevent or relieve this trouble. 

Never read or sew by twilight. 

Do not use the eyes by artificial light which is 
so scant that it requires an effort to see. 

Too much light confuses the sight, and is inju- 


rious. ‘ 

Do not sit facing a strong light, if possible to 
avoid it; in reading or working let the light fall 
from above, over the shoulder. 2 

Bathe the eyes thoroughly in tepid water 

\ing and evening, and often during the day, 
y teel irritated. 

.vever sleep so that the light from a window, 
or from a burner, shall fall on the eyes. ; 

Cease using the eyes as soon as they begin to 
be weary or painful. 
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THE QUEEN’S GARDEN PARTY. 
See illustration, page 644, : 

We give a graphic illustration of the garden party lately given. b 

Queen Victoria in the gardens of Buckingham Palace, and whic 
was mentioned last week in the letter of our London correspondent. . The 
time of the so-called breakfast party was from half past four to half past 
seven in the afternoon. ‘These pleasure-grounds, which are seldom entered 
by ordinary visitors, are forty acres in extent. From the west front of the 
fees, which is of more architectural importance, with its Corinthian pil- 
rs and balustrade, than the east front, which looks on St. James's Park, 
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last worked 5 ch., 2 ch., 1 sl. in the second following loop of the mignardise ; 
from + repeat seven times. ‘This finishes one point of the edging. Now 
work 5 ch., which must lie on the under side of the point, pass over with this 
two loops, and work a second point precisely as the first. was worked. Pro- 
ceed in this manner till the edging has reached the length desired. Finally, 
join the points on the sides by joining them together, always in the opposite 
loops, in button-hole stitch (see illustration). The upper edge of the lace is 
worked in one round as follows: > 2 sl. separated by 2 ch. in the two upper 
loops of the mignardise, 4 ch. 1 double crochet in the first sl. of the next 
point; 4ch. Repeat from *. 


pig th : Net for Ball. 
Gyrmwast’s Cap witH REVERS. Iw cidlée 45 takki it han: 


5 nor Place, and are - For pattern and description see Supplement, dier for children to c 
sme ‘ ~@< ES bounded northward by No, XVIL., Pigs 90-98." their: bella, and casior for 











: cf , Constitution Hill and them to take of th 
S ss Es the Green Park. ‘ The we give a ball-net, which 
etl coke < principal features may be made with lit- 


in their arrange- 
ment, and . adorn- 
ment are the lake, 
or ornamental wa- 


tle cost and trouble. 
The original is of red 
and gray worsted ; it 


n is trimmed with small 
ter, which . covers balls, and worked with 
nearly five acres, the name of the own- 
mt the oa, — : er. The original has 
cial mound, plan: the *¢ Albert,” 
ed with shrubs and later ex 


the letters of which 
are worked in point de 
reprise. For working 





trees, on the top of 
which is a pavilion _ 





surmounted by fan- the name the letters  S#CTION or Curr For Sranpine CoLLar, 
tastic minarets,and given in Harper's Ba- * Pace 649.—Fony Size. 
decorated in the in- 


C | zar, No. 31, may be ‘ 
._.,._ terior with ‘fresco Gymnast’s BEtr. used. Begin the net on the upper edge by a foundation of fifty stitches 
on paintings of Bn ran For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXII., of gray worsted over a mesh three-fourths of an inch in circumference ; 
Fi JANN as ge es anit dale Fig. 44, joi this in a round and 
CLE NN \\\W Nate rom the poe work forty-five rounds. Then 
AG OA NOM NNN SSE of Sir Walter Scott. Upon work a round of red. wool 
Ee. this coonslon sents hed bose over a mesh an inch 

erected for the accom- 


d and a half in circum- 
modation of the com- ference, in doing which 





pany,and refreshments 
were served both in 


-the tents and in the 


lower dining-room of 
the palace. The bands 
of the 2d Life Guards 
and of the Grenadier 
Guards, besides the 
Queen’s private band 
and the Tyrolese sing- 
ers, contributed to the 
entertainment, A 
guard of honor of the 
Grenadier Guards was 
stationed in the front 
court of the palace, 
and the Royal body- 
guard of Yeomen of 
the Guard was posted 
in the grand hall. Her 
Majesty began to re- 
ceive the visitors in 
the drawing - room 


tent, near the orna- . 





Om-Ciotrn Batuine Bac. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIII., Fig. 30. ; 


work together two gray 
stitches as one stitch. 
The red stitches are all 
to be firmly drawn. 
‘Then work the squares 
of the thirty-fifth row 
in point de reprise, as 
shown in the illustra- 
tion, and above this 
work the letters and 
other row as shown by 
the. engraving. Bor- 
der the upper edge of 
the net with a. few 
rounds in crochet, 
which are worked as 
follows, and serve for 
running the cord 
through: 1st round.— 
Alternately 3 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) in one 
stitch of the netting, 5 
ch. (chain stitches). 2d 
round,— > 1 de. (dou- 





Brown Linen Fruit Baa. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIX., Fig. 40. 











mental water in the. 
gardens, at five o’clock. ...,.” 
‘The Queen was attired . 
in+ half mourning, .but 
carriéd’a white parasol. 
She - was ‘accompanied 
by Princess Louisa, 
Prince Arthur, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, . The Lord 
Chamberlain, the Duchess of Wellington, 
Mistress of the Robes, and the 
Lady in Waiting, the Duchess 
of Roxburghe, were in attend- A ao = 
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ble crochet) in a chain-stitch 
scallop of the last round, 3 
ch., 1 de. in the middle one 
of the next three:sc. Re- 
peat from *. Having run 
the cord through this band, 
finish the ends with the red 
worsted balls. Under the 
open row place small balls 
of red silk, and in the centre 
of the bottom a large red worsted ball. 
Just inside of each embroidered 
row arrange a Wire wound with 
red worsted. 
















SEcTION oF CaNnE SKIPPING-ROPE. 























ance ‘on her Majesty ‘Their 


Royal Highnesses Fruit Apron with 
the Prince and Prin- Bodice. 

cess of Wales, the TuIs apron. is 
Crown Prince of very useful in gath- 


Denmark, Prince 
and Princess Chris- 
tian; the Duchess 
of Cambridge, the 


ering fruit or veg- 
etables, and may 
also be used as a 
clothes’- pin bag 


— hae -a when hanging up 
rincess : 3 4 
Fruit Apron witH Bopice. ‘Teck, the Duke and scat, Agra ee eee 


f brown linen, trim- 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. Duchess d’Aumale, \Vj ’ For pattern and aeourtasion see Supplement, 
and 27, 


\/) med. with pleated No. IV. 


and the Duke and Duch- & 
ess Philip of Wirtem- 
berg, with many of the 
nobility, were among the 
company assembled. 


worsted braid an inch 
in width. To the 
apron part a piece is 
attached somewhat 
wider than the apron 
itself, and reaching to 
the dotted line on Fig. 
26. For the apron 
cut of linen, or any 
other wash material, 
from Figs. 26 and 27 
each one piece. The 
pocket-pieces, which 
are about two inches 
wider, are set on the apron in such a manner as to bulge 
therefrom. The pieces of the material are bound together, 
and the apron trimmed with braid in the manner shown by 
the illustration. Fasten the upper edge to the belt, in the 
middle of which is a pleat, and which must be long enough 
for the ends to form the strings of the apron. ‘These strings 
are rounded on the ends, hemmed, and trimmed with pleated 
braid. This done, take up the darts in the bodice, hem, and 
trim with braid, and fasten to the apron. 





Mignardise and Cro- 
chet Edging. 

Tus edging is suita- 

ble for collars, cuffs, un- 

der-clothing, ete. Work SKCTION OF Crocuer Urrer 

of white mignardise or or BaTHIne SLiPrer. 

narrow cord or braid 

with small tufts on either side and fine tatting cotton as fol- 

lows: In the first loop at the beginning of a piece of mig- 

nardise 1 sl. (slip stitch), * 5 ch. (chain stitch), passing over 

the next loop; 1 sl. in the following loop; from > repeat 

seven times, then 2 ch., passing over two loops; 1 sl. in the 

following loop; 2 ch., again passing over two loops, 1 sl. in — 

the following loop, + then 2 ch., 1 sl. in the middle of the 


Section or Knotrep Work FoR 
Sore or Batuine Siiprer. 
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For pattern and a Supplement, No. XI., 
igs. 17-25. 


CrocHeT BaTHInG SLIPPER. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 41 and 42. 


Knotrep Twine SOLE FoR BaAtHInG SLIPPER. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 41 and 42. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
In the presence of this awful catastrophe Der- 


rick stood dumfounded. He lavished his ten- 
derest @uresses upon the woman whom he loved ; 
but thes: associations were all of passion—a pas- 
sion which she charged with this worst of woes 
—and though she did not repel them, Derrick 
saw that they aggravated her wretchedness, and 
ceasing, looked on her with his hands folded in 
motionless despair. 

This could not last, the night was waning, 
and both their lives for all the time to come de- 
pended on prompt action. His self-control re- 
turned to him—he saw clearly what must be 
done if they were not to lose all for which they 
had staked so much. 

‘*Come, darling,” said he, in a voice of sym- 
pathy free from any lover’s blandishment and 
tender as with a brother’s love, ‘‘ we will take 
the precious baby with us. You must not sit 
lwre any longer—this place is very wet and cold 
—I can not lose you too, and you will surely be 
very sick if you stay on-this damp grass. Let 
us drive on and reach the steamer where you can 
lie down and rest.” 

But she would not listen to him. She only 
wished to sit where she was and die beside the 
child. 

‘* But you can not die,” said Derrick, firmly. 

**Yes! God will let me—he is not cruel—” 

‘*No—not cruel, and he will not let you die. 
You can not if you would—and you shall not if 
youcan. Oh, my darling, I beseech you, come!” 

** Derrick, look at this angel face !—it is call- 
ing out of heaven to me, ‘ Back, back!’ Oh, 
my God! I must go back! She has died to turn 
me—Oh, Lily, my dead lamb! Oh, my child! 
my child—you shall not die for me in vain!” 

** And you will not go with me?” said Der- 
rick, bitterly. 

“Oh, Derrick! I am going mad! I can not! 
I can not!” 

“Then—” he answered, with a terrible pale- 
ness blanching his olive cheek—‘‘ then all is over 
between us. You know what I have done for 
you—home, country, old friends, a life’s associa- 
tions I have freely given up for you forever. If 
my father had lain dying across my road to-night 
I would have lifted him up and taken him with 
me; but I would not have stopped for him. I 
love you—how much it is too late for protesta- 
tions to tell you if you do not know already. I 
share the agony which has come on you—if you 
love me as you have said, there is no living soul 
who can comfort you like me. Staying here will 
not bring back the dead—it will involve us both 
in ruin. It makes nothing better—it brings all 
things to their worst. Oh, darling, darling! 
shake off this terrible lethargy and listen! Once 
more, for God’s sake, for my sake, come!” 

“* Derrick, pity my agony—see the dead lamb 
that my going murdered—God slew her for my 
sin—standing at His side she beckons me—I 
dare not go—she calls ‘ come’—pity me—forget 
me—let me obey her’—and, with a bitter cry, 
she threw herself down beside the body. In an 
instant more she leaped up, laughing hysterically, 
**Derrick! oh, Derrick! she is not dead! I 
felt her heart beat!” 

Derrick threw himself on his knees—tore open 
the little chemise and felt with suspended breath 
—then shook his head sadly, and said: ‘* Ah 
no! no! Would to God it were so; but you de- 
ceive yourself. The night is going—my dar- 
ling—my only one—once more, for God's sake, 
come.” 

**No, no! I felt it beat!—my lamb—my an- 
gel—my heaven on earth, live! live! and I will 
give my eyes—my limbs—my reason—let God 
smite me any way—only live!” 

** Darling, will you come? Where can you 
go if we part—to him? Will he see that dead 
baby and not spurn you? ‘Think—no! better 
stop thinking, and run to this only breast where 
there is any home left for you on earth !” 

She rushed to the brook and began bathing 
the little golden head with water brought in her 











palms, brokenly answering as she smoothed the 
curls away from the cruel gash : 

‘®No, Derrick, no! Living or dead she and 
I must part no more forever. Forgive me and 
forget me; but I can not go.” 

A spasm of terrible wrath convulsed his face— 
his eyes flashed fire and his lips grew livid. The 
flame that had burned for her was suddenly 
turned against her, and for a moment he hated 
her with that worst hate on earth—an inverted 
love. He looked as if he could have cloven her 
with one stroke. But the pale baby-face plead 
for her, and he turned away. 

**Go back to him—follow up the brook—your 
way lies right through that wood yonder. You 
are a woman, and in trouble—I will not curse 
you. Go back to your sweet home and your 
dear husband. Good-night, Madam.” 

With these words he strode to the fence and 
began climbing over it. 

“Oh, Derrick!” she moaned after him. 
“Would to God you could smite me with a 
knife instead of those words! I shall not return 
to him—but if Lily can only be spared, I will go 
far off with her and work for her humbly in some 
servant’s place; won’t you pity me and try to 
save her? Oh, Derrick, I have loved you enough 
to make you have mercy on me just thus much 
—I dare not rush right upon God’s drawn sword 
when He may hear me if I stop! Won't you 
try and save her? Her heart did beat, dear 
Derrick! She is not dead—this hurt upon her 
little temple numbed her—that is all! Oh, 
strong, good, wise, noble Derrick—try and save 
her for me—I will be your dog—I will kiss the 
dust from your feet! You can save her—you 
who have performed such wonderful cures! Oh, 
Derrick, help me—that you may not cry in vain 
for mercy when you die!” 

Her voice of supplication rose till it ended al- 
most in a scream. He was already over the 
ae but he turned, and, in a stern, low voice, 
said: 
ig you bring the child, and come with 
me 

‘**God will not save her if I disobey Him! 
Oh do not tear me asunder between God and you 
—I can not! Oh, my God! I can not!” 

‘*Then her blood, and the loss of any atom of 
a chance for her—your own soul and my blasted 
life—be on your ingrate head! For the last 
time, good-night, Mrs. Kearney.” 

He loosed his horses, leaped to his seat, and 
drove away, as she fell by Lily’s side with the 
piteous cry of ‘‘God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner!” 


He drove away, but not as he had set out, for 
his horses’ heads were turned toward Owlieville. 
There might still be time to resume his position 
there. It was too early for Cuthbert to have 
published his misfortune. Derrick had read 
Mrs. Kearney’s letter, and remembered that her 
woman’s tact had avoided all mention of his 
name. If now he reappeared at once upon the 
scene, he might completely baffle suspicion, and 
save his good name. He had lost heaven, but 
he might keep earth. A man is little like a wo- 
man. He never throws away the one because 
he has missed the other; and at thirty-five a 
man does not long sit stupefied under catastro- 
phes of the heart. ‘Though he has failed of his 
crown he picks himself up quickly and secures 
the next best thing—praise, pudding, steady oc- 
cupation, which will not let him go mad. 

Derrick had gone but a mile from the bridge 
when his heart smote him. Not with any weak 
return of his passion; the last half hour he be- 
lieved had made that impossible. ‘The earth- 
quake of his smitten pride and his fierce anger 
had opened between the woman and him a gulf 
wider than absence and the oblivion of years—a 
gulf bridged, at least as yet, by no relentings. 
With the simple act of turning from that fence 
by the meadow he had cast her behind him as 
utterly as the breath with which he bade her fare- 
well. His compunction arose from the thought 
that she was a woman, helpless, with a dead 
child in that desolate place; and now that his 
anger had sunk to a silent, changeless purpose, 
he found room in his heart for such chivalric 
helpfulness as he would feel for any distressed 
stranger of her sex, such pity as he would have 
given the raggedest beggar-woman. He would 
waive all pride—his manner should keep her 
from misconstruing his motive—and go back to 
offer her conveyance to Owlieville, home to the 
demesne, any place of concealment and safety. 
She should see that he was not ignoble in his 
vengeance; she should at least have a chance to 
resume her proper garb before she wandered out 
into the desolate world alone. So again he turned 
his team, and drove back to the bridge. But 
when he got there she was gone. For the last 
time he changed his direction, and just as the 
moon was setting drew up his horses before the 
Roost. He waked his old janitress, got a cup 
of coffee, and learned of Cuthbert’s visit on the 
preceding night. He was very weary, and would 
gladly have lain down, but it was his nature to 
face trouble at once. He never put off the evil 
day. He had to meet Cuthbert some time, and 
although his anticipations of that interview were 
curious rather than apprehensive, he felt as if it 
were better to have it over with at once. ‘To 
see Cuthbert Kearney in the role of the outraged 
husband would be an amusing study for the phi- 
losopher, rather than a man of honor’s test of 
pluck ; somewhat like a popular lecturer’s illus- 
tration of a terrific steamboat explosion with a 
tea-pot and a cork. Not being in the mood for 
mild scientific diversions, he thought likely it 
would bore him just now, but if Cuthbert got 
loose on the community with his grievance be- 
fore he had time to turn off his steam, it might 
at least cause inconvenient scandal, and cost him 
professional reputation in the district where he 
was now resolved to stay. So instead of taking 
his nap he determined on an immediate return 
to Garnet Run. Another motive which led him 
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to this conclusion was the merciful one of send- 
ing out Perro with the carriage to hunt up Mrs. 
Kearney in the neighborhood of the bridge, and 
offer her assistance to return with Lily’s body to 
her husband. Possibly, too, she might have ac- 
cepted his advice and gone back to the house by 
the short cut, in which case it was very desirable 
that he should put in an appearance. Entirely 
as he thought he had torn her from his heart, 
she should not be hurt if he could help it; and 
if he saw her in time it would be easy to cook up 
a consistent story for the salvation of her reputa- 
tion.. If she did not contradict him, he might 
explain her conduct to Cuthbert on the plea of 
temporary aberration of mind. So, after his cup 
of coffee, he drove out at once to the Dalmager 
demesne. 

There was no one to open the gate for him— 
no sign of life about the grounds; but when he 
reached the house Perro and Kledda met him at 
the porch, 

‘*Oh, Massa Derrick, I’se so glad you got 
back!” cried both the servants, with the tears 
streaming down their cheeks. ‘‘ Such dreadful 
goin’s on sence you been gone! Every body 
gone dead, and run away, and crazy !” 

‘*Where’s Mrs. Kearney ?” 

‘* Nobody seed Mrs. Kearney sence early yes- 
terday mornin’"—nobody heard ob her—axed eb- 
ery where. Massa Cuthbert went off to look for 
her in de night—took dat little angel Miss Lily 
‘long wid him an—Oh! oh! oh!” (Here Kled- 
da, who was spokeswoman, broke completely 
down, and Perro followed her, till the walls re- 
sounded with their passionate anguish. ) 

“*Come, don’t cry!” said the Doctor, soothing- 
ly, as if talking to a pair of children. ‘‘ Let’s 
hear your whole story. What then?” 

With a powerful effort. Perro choked back his 
sobs, and brokenly took up the recital where 
Kledda had left it. 

‘* An’ Miss Lily. Oh, Miss Lily neber come 
back! Gwine with Jim down to de pool to git 
some sweet fern for old Aunt Nancy to make 
yarb-medicine, we foun’ Massa Kearney wander- 
in’ roun’ de water, wile in his head, callin’ after 
Miss Lily as if he broke his heart. Jim and I 
had de debil’s own work to bring him brack, 
Massa Derrick. He try to jump into de pool, 
an’ we only just cotch him. Little, weak gemple- 
man like him, any body wouldn’t tink how strong 
he was—all Jim an’ I could do to hole him! We 
have to take him right up off de groun’ and carry 
him like little baby. When we get him to de 
house, den he run up to his room an’ try to cut 
his t’roat wid a razor. Jim an’ I stop dat too; 
an’ eber sence one or tudder ob us stay in de bed- 
room wid him all de time. Oh, Massa Derrick, 
he talk awful! He say he kill Miss Lily heself 
—dat why she not come back—kill her wid his 
own hand, he say—and dunno what to make ob 
it, Massa; but de rocks by de pool all covered 
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with blood, and Massa Kearney not got one 
scratch on him. Den he say too that Mrs. 
Kearney run away and leab him wid nudder 
man; and scuse me, Massa, but he say you de 
man, and cuss and swore at you awful. Oh, 
Massa Derrick! ain't it nuff to make your blood 
froze? He’s jess crazy as ole Mass’ Kearney was, 
an’ he’s goin’ jess de same way—drink, drink, 
drink! kissin’ dat cussed debbil of a brack bot- 
tle all day long, and den from night till mornin’. 
Den he hasn’t got de lights and de libber to stan’ 
it like de ole Massa, an’ he'll go mighty sudden 
afore long, sure as Scriptur. But oh, Mass’ Der- 
rick, Miss Lily, Miss Lily!” 

And the loving creatures, at the mention of 
that beloved name, wept again as if their hearts 
would break. 

Without a word Derrick ascended the stairs 
and entered Cuthbert’s room. The unhappy man 
was sitting on the edge of his bed, with his back 
to the door, while Jim, a powerful negro, stood 
by him bathing his head, and watching to antici- 
pate his first symptom of violence. ‘There was 
no such manifestation at present. He had sunk 
into a lethargy which almost blotted all expres- 
sion out of his countenance, and only gave token 
of the smouldering fire within him by a sigh 
which now and then came from the depths of his 
bosom, quivering as if it lifted weight after weight 
before it could escape. ‘The instant Jim saw the 
Doctor, like Perro and Kledda, he exclaimed, 

**Oh, Massa Derrick, I’se so glad to see you 
back !” 

Derrick waited for the effect of this announce- 
ment of his presence. It was not exactly what 
he expected. Cuthbert put away the hand that 
was bathing his forehead, turned about, and see- 
ing Derrick, rose, with his bloodshot eyes fixed 
steadily on his face. It was the same look which 
he gave him on the morning after his horrible 
dream ; and this was the second time that he had 
ever dared thus to confront him. As on. the 
previous occasion Derrick met his gaze without 
flinching, and began the conversation. 

**Cuthbert, [ have just got home, and the 
things I hear paralyze me. How much of all 
this dreadful story is true ?” 

‘*My God!” groaned the wretched sufferer. 
‘Do fiends walk the earth in human shape that 
you are here to batten on my ruin? You should 
be on your way to New York with your para- 
mour—would your rosy dalliance lack a zest and 
your death-bed a pleasant memory if you had 
not gloated with your own eyes on the hell you 
have lighted for me?” 

‘*My friend, you are still sick, and you talk 
strangely. You have endured, if they tell me 
the truth, what makes it no wonder my own 
brain reels. I can not yet make sure but I’m 
the victim of some horrible dream. Still, let us 
clear our minds of all the bewilderment we can 
—we shall find the exact facts we have to meet 











“BUT I CAN SEE GOD'S BOWMAN BEHIND YOU.” 
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all the quicker. 
at Lenwick—I have never started for New York, 
and never proposed to, Where is Mrs. Kear- 
ney ?” 


Cuthbert leaned upon ack bed’s is frag for 
su) as if the sublime hypocrisy of this ques- 
pon gai a physical weight which had fallen on 
his head from the ceiling. Again he sought to 
repeat the Gorgon stare which Derrick’s temper- 
ament, assisted perhaps py life-long practice at 
foils and poker, had enab/> him to parry so ef- 
fectually before. {ts failure now was still more 
signal—not a muscle of his face any longer owned 
its proprietor’s control, Looking into that quiet, 
inserutable countenance his eyelids trembled with 

», wrath, and agony. He essayed to speak, 

wngue failed him He could only gnash 

and shake at + errick his poor, pale, 

puny uaud—lean, as the strong man had often 

said in banter, with overmuch writing of moral 

sentences in the cramped copy-books of sucking 

Puritans—clenched into a fist impotent as a girl’s. 

As he trembled there, a spectacle of raging feeble- 

ness, Derrick saw his advantage and mercilessly 
pushed it up. 

** Yes—where is Mrs. Kearney? Why snould 
that question so displease you? You have con- 
ceived a strange hatred for your friend ; but sure- 
ly you are not changed to your own wife? Sure- 
ly, my poor boy, you still love the best and most 
devoted woman the sun ever shone upon? Per- 
ro tells me no one has seen her since yesterday. 
It is a question how far those who care for you 
should let you go on in your own terrible career 
—be calm, Kearney! Nobody talks of restrain- 
ing you as yet; but even if it be still open for 
discussion, whether we shall allow you to kill 
yourself—humanity can’t be expected to preserve 
absolute neutrality while the fate of that angel on 
earth lies trembling in your hands, I ask, with 
only less anxiety than if she were my own wife, 
what you have done with her ?” 

The veins in Cuthbert’s marble forehead grew 
purple as he listened, and on his temples there 
stood great beads of agony. Something like a 
nightmare at his heart held him choking for ut- 
terance several seconds after Derrick ceased, but 
at last the volcano that was in him exploded. 

‘*God wither you, you upas of three lives! 
God write ‘ Homeless’ against yourname through- 
out the universe! May you never have a bed to 
nestle in where the serpent shall not crawl—may 
the fiend breathe on every tree under which you 
seek shadow from the pelting sun or shelter from 
the scourging hail. May the pure arms of the 
woman you shall wed drop paralyzed on your 
marriage-night with the poison of twining round 
you, or slowly grow leprous with the shame of 
clasping the brother whom you trust. Or, if 
God pity her because she is a woman, for my 
angel Lily’s murdered sake, then may she die of 
merciful swift horror at learning what you are. 
Where are His lightnings now? How does hell’s 
crust sleep frozen under your feet that you are 
not cloven where you stand, that the abyss does 
not yawn for you, showing me your Judas face 
and asking me your hypocrite’s question? Are 
you damnation-proof that you come here to see 
my living corpse, and laugh at the blood oozing 
afresh from its thousand stabs under your self- 
convicting finger? Where is my wife? She is 
in perdition! The kisses, still damp on your 
cheek, are seals on its thousandfold door —not 
to be broken till the Judgment-day—then to be 
sealed again for eternity with fire. Where is my 
wife? He shall ask you that to whom the blood 
of Abel cried, and compared with the mark 
which he shall set on you in that day Cain’s 
shall be a bright star of angelic knighthood— 
a badge of glory and an honorable scar. Seein, 
it, no man shall kill you—you shall flee howling 
down eternity over all the deserts of the universe 
—mad with imperishable thirst for death, the 
immortal murderer of a soul! Ofasoul? No; 
not one alone! Already those,assassin hands of 
yours smoke with the blood of two. Wretch— 
villain—fiend! whatever name they drink your 
absent health by in the banquet-halls of Satan 
and pledge to your speedy coming home—mur- 
derer and maker of murderers—you have slain 
both husband and wife for all eternity; you have 
damned us two who never did your cruel soul 
aught but God's own kindness. Damned us— 
but not so deep as you; hell will be almost 
sweet with the thought that we shall never meet 
you. Pure, sweet womanhood—hers—chaste 
and holy as the star that shone over Christ's 
cradle, you have climbed to by a brother's 
heart-strings and pulled down into the mire 
and darkness of the pit. Manhood—mine— 
faithful as a hound, loving as a woman, trust- 
ful as a child, you have fuddled into a fool, and 
maddened into a tiger. Last night—wandering 
like a maniac, seeking through earth and heaven 
for the one sweet glory of my sky that you had 
pulled down to hell, I had still one little flame 
of celestial light left me—one guiding star of 
God's that might have led-me home had I known 
and kept it. But your damning blight was on 
my brain! Your crime without a name had 
crazed me, and the fire with which you first 
taught me to commit arson on my soul, seeth- 
ing in my veins, made that craze a demoniac 
frenzy. In my blind wrath—because my angel 
Lily sought to save me by pleading against the 
poison—sought to keep from me the very weapon 
of my suicide, right on the edge of the pool—I 
struck her—foully struck her with my clenched 
fist, and sank back into a brutal stupor as she 
rolled over the brink to the black smooth death 
below, with the life oozing from a ghastly cut upon 
the temple. I am the dishonored husband of a 
ruined wife—the murderer of my only child— 
and you, the slayer of us all—slayer of two full- 
grown souls and one sweet infant body—stand 
here this horrible morning, not afraid to look at 
the ruin you have brought on all my house! But 
I can see God's bowman behind you—what shall 
I call your name? No, not ‘Zscariot’ or ‘siend;’ 








I have been away on business | but, begging from the future that which, wher- 


ever my story is told, shall be a synonym of 
wickedness and infamy—simply Derrick Dal- 
mager. Oh, my Lily, my Lily! Oh, my own 
angel! Would to God I could have died for 
thee! Oh, Lily, my child, my child!” 

Under this torrent of agony and malediction, 
poured forth with a volcanic force which knew 
no pause for breath and waited for no choice of 
words, even Derrick’s wonderful self-corttrol so 
far forsook him that he trembled and his face 
grew ghostly pallid. He showed that his nature 
was shaken to the foundations ; and when Cuth- 
bert’s hollow voice uttered the terrible words, ‘‘Z 
see God's bowman behind you,” he started with a 
shudder and turned half-way round, as if in the 
direction whither Cuthbert’s long, thin forefinger 
was pointed he expected a visible executioner. 
Cuthbert’s strength forsook him as the last word 
of his prophecy of doom ended at an intense pitch, 
well-nigh a shriek; with his apostrophe to Lily 
his voice sank into a broken-hearted sob, and, 
trembling so that he nearly fell to the floor, he 
bowed his head exhaustedly upon the scroll of 
the foot-board. Bitterly piqued to have been 
made the object of this blasting denunciation be- 
fore a negro servant, and even more so to think 
that he had given his despised enemy a triumph 
in the sight of his unmistakable emotion, he 
speedily recalled his self-possession, and in a 
tone of bravado answered Cuthbert Kearney. 

‘*A very fair sermon. Always thought you'd 
mistaken your profession. You’d make a good 
deal better preacher than a mongrel cross be- 
tween a fast man and a pedagogue. Really, 
don’t know but I prefer you to Pulpiduster! Got 
any more of that left?” (taking out his watch). 
“*Only been three minutes!” 

In his braced condition, a moment before, 
Cuthbert would have shed this cheap sarcasm off 
his own fiercer contempt like rain. But coming 
upon him, as it were, in his unlaced harness, 
while the thought of his dead child was racking 
his heart to its utmost endurance, and the mad 
drops were streaming from his eyes in the pres- 
ence of a foe who would rather have died than to 
be seen making the womanly appeal for sympa- 
thy involved in tears, it stung the unhappy man 
to frenzy. Poor Jim, already so frightened by 
the late tremendous utterance that his athletic 
six feet three stood him in no better stead than a 
child’s stature, could not recall his presence of 
mind in time to catch Cuthbert, until the latter, 
answering, ‘‘Any more left? d—n your soul, 
this!” had darted past him and, with the full 
impetus of his rush, planted his fist full in Der- 
rick’s face. 

As I have said, it was a puny fist—but the 
merest boy’s, if delivered entirely without warn- 
ing, and with that momentum as well as the vis a 
tergo of such frenzied hate, might have inflicted 
a severe blow on a man even stouter than Der- 
rick Dalmager. Striking him right between the 
eyes, for a moment it paralyzed his optic nerve ; 
and while, white as snow with rage, he felt out 
blindly for his assailant, he received a succession 
of stinging buffets on the cheeks and ears, which, 
from their very impotency and lack of any numb- 
ing influence, added keenly to the exasperation 
of the first ‘‘facer”—as if he were being chas- 
tised by a school-ma’am. When at length he 
succeeded in grappling Cuthbert, his state of 
mind was such that he could easily have killed 
him on the spot. His vigor, compared with that 
of his puny antagonist, was as cat to mouse, and 
one good shake of his would have jostled the life 
out of him. He caught Cuthbert by the throat 
with one powerful hand, which nearly spanned its 
slender circumference, and struck him at half- 
arm’s length with the other hammer of a fist ; 
then was about to repeat the dose, when his sight 
returned, and the spectacle presented to it stopped 
him. Cuthbert hung limp and lifeless from the 
hand about his throat, the blood pouring over 
his face and bosom from an ugly cut across the 
nose. His pallor was corpse-like where the blood 
did not reach, and there was no pulse in the ca- 
rotid where his fingers touched. At the same 
time Jim ran, with the tears coursing down his 
own black cheeks, to intercede for him. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mass’ Derrick!” he cried, ‘* don’t mind ‘him— 
he’s crazy, dat’s all—wouldn’t pay no ‘tention to 
him—he no got more strength than lill’ baby—one 
good lick such as you give an’ he die right off!” 

“Take him then!” growled the Doctor, cast- 
ing one glance at the poor wet rag of a body as 
though he’d like, if it were not pusillanimous, to 
take Cuthbert by the heels and snap his head off, 
snake-fashion, with one jerk—then with a push 
sent him spinning into Jim’s arms, who gently 
stretched him out upon the bed. 

“You just watch the d—d Yankee till I come 
back, Jim,” said the Doctor. ‘‘I’m going down 
to Owlieville, and may not be home for three 
hours. However long I stay, see that you don’t 
leave him. I can’t trust Perro—he’s too old and 
weak. The fellow’s like most madmen—infer- 
nally quick and strong when he gets a paroxysm.” 

‘“*That’s so, Mass’ Derrick, you bettah b'lieb! 
When we was bringin’ him from de pool dis 
mornin’ early he gave Perro a paroxysm right 
side de head make him see all de stars in de al- 
manac, Yi! Made de dust fly out ob his wool 
like de Bible-cushion Sundays when Mass’ Pul- 
piduster gets ’spoundin’.” 

The Doctor laughed a little, dry langh, wiped 
out of his eyes the tears that were coming to see 
what the matter was with his nose, once more 
heartily damned the same organs in the person 
of poor unconscious Cuthbert, and with a final 
injunction to Jim not to let him leave the room 
till he himself returned, descended to his buggy, 
which was still waiting at the porch. 

He had not shown to Jim the full extent of 
his anger. The mortification of being lectured 
at all, but most especially on such a subject as 
that chosen for Cuthbert’s terrific eloquence, and 
before his servant, combined with the bitter sense 
that he had incurred all the guilt of the late ad- 





venture—or rather all the reproach, for the other 
was no very heavy weight to him—without pluck- 
ing the delicious fruit for which they had been so 
unhesitatingly encountered, was only less mad- 
dening to his pride than the loss of the woman 
whom he thought the most beautiful, and had 
loved with the fiercest intensity.in the world, had 
been to his passion. These sufferings were black 
as death, but would have been kept perdu in his 
nature, and never roused him to any thing like 
vengeance upon a man who had already borne 
such agonies on his account, and whom he too 
profoundly despised to hate vindictively, even if 
he could have fallen into the meanness of weaker 
natures, and hated him in the second place be- 
cause he had wronged him in the first. ‘T'o stim- 
ulate him into any thing like revenge his disap- 
pointment and Cuthbert’s verbal bitterness need- 
ed just this sharp culmination of physical insult 
which he had now received; and remembering 
those blows in the face, which, next to spitting 
there, his Southern education had taught him to 
regard the keenest insult which a man could suf- 
fer, his hatred became something implacable as 
the grave; and as he drove back to Owlieville he 
lashed his team into a canter to relieve the wrath 
which was clamoring for some outlet, and every 
few rods swore a tremendous soliloquy of oaths 
at the ‘* Yankee scrub” who had invaded with his 
foul fingers the sacredness of a gentleman’s vis- 
age. 

When he left the house, and for the first mile 
or two of his drive, his scheme of punishment 
had taken the shape of an information before the 
magistrate against Cuthbert as.the murderer of 
his child, upon his own confession and on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. But as he grew cooler 
with exercise and distance from the scene of his 
affront, an idea occurred to him, putting his 
plan, on all sides, in a shape so much more satis- 
factory that he could not refrain from laughing 
aloud. An assize trial involved long delays. 
In that part of Kentucky the then existing grade 
of civilization was familiar with a much speedier 
tribunal Whichahad done summary justice on sev- 
eral of ‘the Hog Scramble horse-thieves within 
the last few months. If*Lynch could finish the 
job that very afternoon ‘his insult was wiped 
away; his worst enemy put beyond the possi- 
bility 6f any further annoyance; and the only 
obstacle which barred his possession of the one 
woman he had loved in his whole life with all 

‘his nature, was circumvented by the fact of her - 
becoming an interesting widow. He knew well 
how to manage the matter so that it would never 
appear to her as having been contrived by him, 
but only &s the process of a popular indignation 
in which she could not avoid partial sympathy, 
and he had stood a friend of the accused, help- 
less to stem the civic torrent for conviction. 

On reaching Owlieville he managed his case 
well. He went from store to store, and tavern 
to tavern; into the streets, and about the race- 
track—wherever there was an idle crowd to list- 
en to a thrilling account of the horror which had 
taken place at the Dalmager demesne. He was 
particularly careful to make the story telling 
where much liquor was undergoing consumption, 
and where he noticed faces that had been con- 
spicuous about the grounds during the late Lynch 
trials for horse-stealing. When, finally, one of 
the foremost characters on such occasions jumped 
up from his tipped-back chair in the bar-room 
of the Boone House, and, thumping his glass on 
the table, swore a loud oath that this was de- 
cidedly a case for the ‘‘ Chief Justice,” Derrick 
so handsomely feigned perturbation and depre- 
cated any interference with due course of law, 
that he left the hotel with all the landlord’s cus- 
tomers following him, and in half an hour had 
a retinue of more than a hundred ‘‘ prominent 
citizens,” including some of the scurviest rag- 
tag and bobtail of the town. Wherever it passed 
a corner grocery, or a row of gentlemen of leis- 
ure propping a side-wall, somebody called out 
to a friend in the procession, ‘‘ What’s all. this 
yere faw?” and the friend nonchalantly replied, 
“*Only gwine up to Dalmager’s to a hangin,” 
and the entire grocery emptied or wall bared 
itself to swell the march. In no case did the 
answer take any other form, the ‘‘ hangin” seem- 
ing a foregone conclusion. A Lynch trial that 
ended in any other way would have been,regasd- 
ed as a fraud upon the moral sense of the com- 
munity, like a church without a sermon, or a Sun- 
day-school book in which all the bad little boys 
did not go out rowing on the Sabbath and get 
drowned. 





WOMAN IN MEDIEVAL FRENCH , 
SOCIETY. 


‘ 

Fs her history concurs in confirming tlie-vener- 

ation for women said to be possessed by 
the people of the North; a sentiment more. or 
less deep, but common. among .the Celtic ‘na 
tions. ‘These ferocious people, whose sensibility 
in love bore no resemblance to ‘tlie emotion in- 
spired by warmer climates, were, nevertheless, 
influenced by a kind of educated admiration for 
the sex whom they formerly heid in, bondage. 
They perceived ip, women something. that ap- 
peared to them divine; they permitted to them 
the authority of-oracylar rulers, and confirmed 
the empire of beauty by. a confidence that was 
almost religioys. Whether it’ be considered as 
the result of that brisk.imagination which ren- 
ders women so susceptible of all remarkable in- 
fluences; or whether’ it’ was that fine sagacity 
which enables them to penetrate the:secrets of 
the heart, grasp the. hidden springs of human 
action, and impart to men those wise counsels 
so superior to the results of their more deliber- 
ate meditations ; or, lastly, whether it was owing 
to that insinuating and captivating address with 
which the beautiful subdues the strang, and sweet- 
ness triumphs over ferocity, it can not be doubt- 








ed that all these causes, either separately or col- 


lectively considered, exercised an amazing influ- 
ence over public manners, and over the most 
pithy ahd momentous enterprises. ‘To merit the 
beauty whom he adored the warrior endured all 
fatigues and calmly confronted death. The spoils 
of an enemy slain by him formed a concomitant 
to his amorous pursuits. ‘The ideas of war and 
love seemed inseparable, and the bard almost in- 
variably confounded them in stimulating hero- 
ism and in celebrating heroes. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs, D. L. Thomrson.—The sample of fringe you 
send is very handsome. Guipure lace is not a snita- 
ble heading for fringe. Use instead three rows of 
satin piping, or an inch-wide fold of satin fastened 
in the centre by a row of piping. Do not trim the 
waist of your dress with fringe, as it waves about 
with every motion of the body, and looks untidy. 
Let the piping descend fromthe throat, forming a 
point on the bosom, and extending over the sleeves 
as epaulets. Put a row of the fringe at the top of the 
sleeves. Trim the cuffs simply with piping. 

Tastes differ about the length of trains. For your 
height we would advise sixty inches as the length of 
the back width. In the most graceful skirt pattern 
there are three widths slightly gored on each side, 
with a straight width in the back. Many modistes 
prefer, however, to gore only two side widths. Get 
the proper length of the front and back widths, aud 
slope the others gradually. If your gros grain is 
heavy do not line the skirt. Work button-holes up 
the front of corsage, by all means. Make a panier 
sash, with four puffed-out loops and two broad short 
sides. Bind the sash, and do not line it. Trim the 
sides with pipings, and the ends with fringe. Put 
your pocket and opening in the skirt in the second 
side seam. 

E. G.—The law protects a woman fully in the pos- 
session of her property, and she can act in regard to 
it, and sue for debts due to her personally, without 
joining with or consulting her husband. 

Stupent.—The proverb, “Birds of a feather flock 
together," is best translated by the equivalent French 
saying: Qui se ressemble s'assemble. A literal verbal 
rendering of the English phrase would be hardly un- 
derstood in France. 

Eva C.—One of the best external applications for 
excessive secretion of oily matter by the skin is: 

Oil of sweet almonds...... 





PUG TUNES cosine ccciscessas 

Shake well together, and add: 
Rose water ...... Seewesecen's cescose: OUNCE, 
PRG WHEE ccceccsete eso smoeicd «++. 6 Ounces. 


Powdered starch, a simple lotion of weak tea, or 
one made of equal parts of lemon juice and water, 
will also be found useful. With these external appli- 
cations there should be a generous diet, including a 
daily beverage at dinner of claret wine and water. It 
is not necessary to abstain entirely from the use of 
butter. 

Newarx.—Large bows and wide collars are worn by 
girlsofthirteen. Tiethe bowcarelessly. Loops hang: 
ing loosely look more unstudied than bows. We think; 
the sailor collar pointed on the shoulders more youth- 
ful. Plain waterfalls arenolonger fashionable. Girla 
of your age braid the hair in an oblong chignon, or 
roll it in thick cables, and wind it around the crown 
of the head. Fichus are very pretty and universally 
worn. They display a slender figure to fine advant- 
age. ; 
Powdered chalk.................... 5 ounces, 
Powdered camphor pagers ssensnae 2 oances. 

ix. 


This is one of the simplest and most innocent of 
tooth powders, none of which, however, are as good 
for the teeth assoapand water. The best hair cleanser 
is a raw egg. A mixture of lime juice and glycerine 
is also very good. 

TrmreRaNce.—Of all refreshing summer drinks there 
is none better than a little iced sugar and water, with 
a few drops of orange flower water, which has the ad- 
vantage of not only being palatable but very effective 
as a quieter ofthe nerves. The French use it a great 
deal, and have much faith in its efficacy in all cases of 
exhaustion from heat, fatigue, undue excitement, etc. 

PutLosopuer.—In the centigrade thermometer, gen- 
erally used in France, the scale is divided into 100 de- 
grees ; the freezing-point being marked 0°, the boiling- 
point 100°. In the Fahrenheit, used in this country 
and dn England, the freezing-point is 32° and boiling- 
point 212°. In the thermometer of Reaumur, ordina- 
rily employed in Germany, the freezing-point is 0° 
and boiling-point 80°. A simple formula for reducing 
a degree of one to a degree of the other will be found 
in most books on chemistry. 

Hen. H.—The best means of avoiding the fatal ef- 
fects of sun-stroke are temperance in eating and drink- 
ing, moderate labor and exercise in the shade, and a 
resolute resistance to irritable sensations and exciting 
or depressing passions. The best remedies are ice and 
cold water to the head, a mustard plaster to the pit of 
the stomach, warmth to the feet, and a few drops of 
brandy-and-water poured into the mouth. At the 
same time the sufferer should be placed in a lying po- 
sition, with the head slightly raised, and kept re- 
freshed by a free ventilation. 

No Namr.—The sample yon send is pretty but very 
old-fashioned. Make it up tastefully, and it will be 
admired. Round the corners. Suspend a triangular 
pocket from the belt on the right side. Make pinked 
bretelles and short sash. 

E. H. Wison.—We have an article on Hanging 
Baskets in course of preparation, which will soon be 
published. You are right in supposing that we give 
no patterns except those contained in our Supplement ; 
we give illustrations and lucid descriptions, however, 
of a great many useful and beautiful articles besides. 

Mrs. M. J.—We have already given several patterns 
for dresses of infants and young children, and shall 
give others within a short time. We are sorry not to 
oblige you, but we have already explained that it is 
impossible for us immediately to publish in our Sup- 
plement the patterns that may be demanded by indi- 
viduals, 

J. L.—Paniers are decidedly in fashion. Some gored 
skirt patterns have a sloped seam in the back, but it is 
considered safest, and paniers require it, to make the 
back breadth full. Black illusion fanchons, trimmed 
with purple pipings and Parmese violets, are worn for 
half mourning. Frosted tulle that seems to be sprink- 
led with steel is also used. A shepherdess round hat of 
black Neapolitan straw is surrounded with a wreath 
of white daisies. A ‘‘nymph” hat, which is merely a 
tall crown without rim, is trimmed with several rou- 
leaux of lavender satin. <A standing aigrette of pur- 
ple flowers and wheat on the left, and long mantilla 
veil of spotted illusion. 

Tron grenadines and Ernani, trimmed with black or 
purple, are worn for home and street dresses in light 
mourning. White linen with black polka dots, and 
with stripes, is selected for morning dresses. Linen 
power} is selling at from twenty-five to forty cents a 
yard. 
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Buryerr’s CocoainzE is one of the most ex- 
cellent and beautifying hair preparations to be 
found in this or any other country.— Charleston 
Mercury. 





Copying Wate the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting ages of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RECKLES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 


AND ALL 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN 
EFFEOTUALLY REMOVED BY 
PHALON'S “ PAPHIAN LOTION.” 


PHALON’S **PAPHIAN LOTION” renders the 
Skin and Complexion SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 

This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseases of the Skin, and has been established Twen- 
ty-five Years. 

For LADIES in the NURSERY it is of great im- 
portance, 

For GENTLEMEN after SHAVING it allays the 
smarting pain, and makes the face delightfully cool 
and pleasant, 


PHALON’S “PAPHIAN SOAP,” 
for the TOILET, NURSERY, and BATH, delight- 
fully perfumed, 25 cents per Cake. Sold every where. 


PHALON’S NEW PERFUME, 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
No lady's toilet is complete without a bottle of the 
extract. Warranted not to discolor the handkerchief. 


PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, New York. _ 
Sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 
Tan on the Face, use Perry's ‘Motu anp Free- 
kLE Lotion.” Sold every where. Depot, 49 Bond St. 


OR Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 
use Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order 
from Druggists, or Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 


BvERr LADY can do her own Embroidery, 
Braiding, and Stamping by using the Frenou 
Dry StampinG Patterns. Instruction Package com- 
plete on receipt of $1 00. GENTS WANTED. 
FRAUENTHAL & CO., 16 Beekman St., N. Y. 


- OUSEHOLD MUSIC.” Published this day a 
i new collection of —_ Vocal and Piano-forte 
Music, in books, 40c. each, printed on the finest toned 
paper from entirely new type, each number with illus- 
trated wrapper and a full page illustration. Intended 
as a companion series to Boosey’s “ Musical Cabinet.” 
No. 1 contains fifteen household songs, No. 3 thirty sa- 
cred songs, No. 4 nine gems for piano-forte, No.5 ten 
= for piano-forte, No. 6 twenty-nine sacred pieces 
‘or piano. mre with supplement, free on ap- 
plication. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


WW HITTIER'S BAREFOOT BOY. 


L. Prana & Co. have now ready the fourth edition 
of Eastman Johnson's poetical illustration of Whit- 
tier’s famous poem of ‘‘ THE BAREFOOT BOY ;" 
one of the most charming genre pictures ever painted 
in this country. The first three editions of this chro- 
mo were sold in advance of publication. 

THE POET, John G. Whittier, says of our chromo: 
“Your admirable chromo of ‘ The Barefoot Boy,’.... 
is a CHARMING illustration of my little poem, and in 
EVERY WAY SATISFACTORY as a work of art.” 

THE PAINTER, Eastman Johnson, writes of our 
chromo: ‘It strikes me as being one of the best 
chromo-lithographs I have ever seen.” 

Sold at all Art Stores, or sent by express, free of 
charge, to any address in the United States, East of 
the Mississippi, on receipt of price. 

Size 9% x 13. Price....Frve Dotuars. 
L. PRANG & CO., Art Publishers, Boston. 


HE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE 

for the Wuereter & Witson Sewina Macutne, mak- 
ing the Wheeler and Wilson Stitch, alike on both 
sides of the fabric; the Grover & Baker Stitch, usin: 
the thread directly from two spools without rewind- 
ing in the bobbin; and the Three Thread Ornament- 
al Stitch, by which the most exquisite embroidery is 
fabricated. Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 

THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 

Price of Plate, $10 00. be = receipt of the price, 

or C.0O. 


























OZODONT 
PERFUMES THE BREATH, 
BEAUTIFIES 


AND 


PRESERVES THE TEETH. 
Sold all around the World. 





T. STEWART & CO., 
in consequence of connecting 
THE NEW ADDITION TO THEIR OLD STORE, 
are offering the following 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS: 

FINE PLAID, RAYE, AND BROCHE BAREGES, 
anp POILS DE CHEVRES, only 25c. per yard. 
PRINTED JACONETS—FAST COLORS anp FINE 
QUALITY—only 25c. per yard. 

EXTRA FINE FRENCH PRINTED ORGANDIES, 
50c. per yard—in early spring $1. 

FIRST QUALITY PRINTED PERSALES, 
35¢c. per yard—recently 50c. 

FRENCH PIQUES—NEW DESIGNS, FAST COL- 
ORS—50c. per yard—early spring price $1. 

FRENCH EMBROIDERED CAPES, COLLARS, 
CUFFS; LADIES’ anp CHILDREN’S UNDERGAR- 
MENTS; MORNING DRESSES; READY MADE 
SILK, POPLIN, anp BAREGE STREET SUITS, 
FROM $15 EACH UPWARD; LADIES’ anp CHIL- 
DREN’S HATS. 

ALSO EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ELEGANT 
SILKS, SATINS, DRESS MATERIALS, LACES, 
LACE SHAWLS, &c., &c. - 

A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Broapwav ann Trewern Grenen 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are *sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootong (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per tb. 

a (green and black), 70c., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 
per ib. 

Eneutsu Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 

I —- (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per tb. 
Youna Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1.25 per ib. 

Unoo.oren JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GunrowbeEr (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 
Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
1ze 


ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can 


|} eae BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, a OTHER PRECIOUS 





8 ; 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is led to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 
POTTER & STYMUS, 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERERS 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





" pegmelad NAVIGATION SIMPLIFIED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 
Have just Ready: 

COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled at (and 
expressly for the Navigation Students of) Comer’s 
Commercial College, Boston. 8vo. Price $2 50. 





Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





in that article by using our 
Frencu Breakrast AND DinnER CoFrrFrEE, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 
GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33¢. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
=. from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
a number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy our 
name, either wholly or in part, as they are 


Boeus or ImiTations. 
We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


, a Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 

ess) : 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 

ANITELLE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 

possesses wonderful healing and smoothing proper- 

ties, and actually renders the skin fair and beautiful. 

This is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 

that it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 

heal any complexion that has been ruined by the use of 

injurious preparations. For sale every where. Price 

only 75c. A.MAURY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 


RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed FREF, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


HARPER'S 
HAND-BOOK FOR EUROPE. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switz- 
erland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
Pembroke Fetringr. Seventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50, 














HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 


_ 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemproxe Fetriner, Author of 
‘Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 





Pustisuzp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Harerr & Brorners will send the above works by 
mii? 7 e vey nid, to any part of the United 





BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. Urxam’s 
Ema Buiano pF Paris instantly renders the 

skin as white as alabaster and smooth as velvet. Price 
50 cents a bottle. Six bottles sent by express for $2 50, 
by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
Sold by all Druggists. Circulars free. 


[pj #4B-8F4 FRUIT. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brap- 
pon, Author of ‘‘ Birds of Prey,” ‘“‘Charlotte’s In- 
heritance,” ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘Eleanor’s Victory,” 
* John Marchmont’s Legacy,” &c., &c. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 








Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 


EAUTIFUL TEETH 
are the result of daily using 
DR. LYON’S TOOTH TABLETS. 
G2" RECOMMENDED BY THE FIRST DENTISTS. _29 
Sold by Druggists. Depot, No. 11 Dey St., New York. 


WeY SPRING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES. 











N OBDHOFF'S CAPE COD. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 
NORDHOFF’S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 
Shore: Stories. By Cuartes Norpuorr. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 





Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
: States, on receipt of the price. 


ONSULAR SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
AS IMPORTED FOR THE NEW YORK 
UNION CLUB. 


TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., 
No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Indi- 
gestion, Heartburn, and all weaknesses of the stom- 
ach. 50c. per Box; sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
60c. Sold by druggists. S. @. WELLING, 571 B'dway. 














BeABtLert Machine and Needle Depot, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines, 


ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 
MACHINES are the lowest-priced reliable Ma- 
chines. Examine the different styles, or send stamp 
for circular to the Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 
CHEAP EDITION 


OF 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S BOOKS. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Publish: 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. The Early Years of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the Di- 
rection of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grey. Two Portraits on Steel. 
New Edition. 


_ 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions, Edited by Arruur 
Heirs. New Edition, uniform with Queen Victo- 
ria’s Memoir of the Prince Consort. 





12mo, CLOTH, 75 CENTS each. 





ee Harrer & Brorurgs will send the above Works 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the Price. 








T. BABBITT’S 
* ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 
B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITT’'S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, os READY SOAP-MAKER. 


B. T. BABBITT'S LABOR-SAVING UNION SOAP. 


Washing without Labor !—Something New! 

B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER 
warranted to remove pirt and statins of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly oLean and wuttTe. 
This Powder is warranted 
NOT TO ROT OB INJURE THE CLOTHES. 

Bb. T. BABBITT'S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. If your Grocer does not keep it, 
and will not get it for you, send your 
Orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
and 43 and 44 West St., New York. 

[For full particulars, see Illustrated Advertisement in 
Harper's Weekly, July 18.) 








FABER «& BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


12 
THE STUDENT’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. The 
New Testament History. With an Introduction, 
connecting the History of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Edited by Witiiam Surrn, LL.D., Classic- 
al Examiner in the University of London. With 
Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


II. 


CAPE COD AND ALL ALONG SHORE: Stories. 
By Cnarves Norpuorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Til. 

COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and T!lustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding « | Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation aud Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled at (and 
expressly for the Navigation Students of) Comer’s 
Commercial College, Boston. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


IV. 


MACE'S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mace, Author 
of ‘‘The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” ‘* Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the London 
a Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 

Vv. 


MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. ByJran Mack. Trans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. At- 
FRED Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VI 


HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Artnur Heirs. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


VII. 


BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 





Henry W. Bettows. Vol.I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
Vit. 
LOOMIS’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 


gone With a Collection of Meteorological Tables, 
By Ex1as Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of a ‘Course of Mathematics.” Svo, Sheep extra, 
$2 00. - 


KRUMMACHER'’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Freverick WittiaM Krummacuer, D.D., Author of 
‘Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. x 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry Wuirr, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


XI. 

MOTLEY'S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
‘Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Loruror Mor.ey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
plete in Four Volumes. With Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 
$14 00. 


xIl. 

BARNES’S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By Wit11aM H. Barnes, M.A., Author of ‘The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


— NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brav- 
pon, Author of “‘ Charlotte’s Inheritance,” “‘ Aurora 
Floyd,” ‘‘ Eleanor’s Victory,” ‘‘John Marchmont’s 
Legacy,” &c., &c.- With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By Wititam 
Brack. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S. Le Fant, Author of “ All 
in the Dark,” “‘Guy Deverell,” ‘Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of ‘“‘Guy Livingstone,” ‘Sword and 
Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F.W. Ronrxson, Author of 
“Christie's Faith,” “ Mattic: a Stray,” ‘“Carry’s 
Confession,” ‘*No Man's Friend,” &c., &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. Jeanie’s Quiet Life. A 

ovel. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 





Harper & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 




















husband, as they were 
walking on the beach at 
Long Branch. ‘A very 
reat one, my love,” was 
the answer. “Do you see 
that ship yonder ? nf pes 
were in ld be 

id be 


Dance vor Mu.kmen— 
The can-can. 


——>---—— 
Sienav Fat_ures—Rail- 
* way accidents. 
ooo 
Grerpy.—During a se- 
ries of wet days a gentle- 
man ventured to congrat- 
ulate his umbrella-maker. 
Yes, that's all very well, 
Sir,” he replied; “but 
then there’s nothing what- 
ever doing in parasols.” 
idibldiilapaectaers 
Wuere a Fou Stor 1s 
Wantep—To the girl of 
the period. 





———— 
How He Piayev.—Ole 
Bull was once seeing the 
sights at Donnybrook fair, 
when he was attracted b: 
the sound of a “yy lon 
violin in a tent. He en- 
tered and said to the play- 
er, “‘My good frien o 
you play by note?” “The 
divil a note, Sir.” “Do 
‘ou play by ear, then?” 
* Never your 
Honor.” do you 
play, then?” “By main 
strength, be jabers !” 
Nesiiearadiniatabiia 





HINTS FOR HOT 
WEATHER. 


The papers contain a 
great variety of laconic 
advice to people in the hot 
weather. Much of it is so 
sensible that we desire to 
add to it more of the same 
sort: 

Do not go in the sun and 
exercise yourself violently 
with dumb-bells.at 2 p.m., 
with the thermometer at 
107°. 

Do not wear furs in 
July. Ladies should not 
yor muffs during the dog- 

ays. 

Ice-water is dangerous, 
if drank in quantities of a 
gallon and over at atime. 

Do not eat more than 
four pounds of beef-steak 
at breakfast. It is heat- 
ing to the nerves. 

tanding on your head 
on the Broadway bridge, 
between 1 and 8 p.m. is 
decidedly injurious. 

Wear seven flannel shirts 
next totheskin. In India, 
the West Indies, and oth- 
er hot countries, the na- 
tives often wear fourteen 
= flannel shirts at a 
t 





me, 

Lager bier is harmless if 
taken in moderation. For 
a German, moderation is 
twenty-six glasses. 

Do not eat more than 
four meals a day in this 
hot weather. 

Never go without a sub- 

stantial dinner, however. 
If you haven't money 
enough to get it, borrow 
enough. 0 not let the 
repayment of it bother 
you, as it is not good at 
this season to be at all 
mentally excited. 

If you have any friends 
with cool places in the 
country, go and spend a 
week with them. It will 
be economical. Don't in- 
vite them back to town 
with you, as it would not be 
economical to do so, and 
financial anxiety at this 
season might prove fatal. 

Do not go out in the 
street without an umbrel- 
la. Borrowed ones are cheapest. 

Do not drink any thing at all during the heated 
term, because a confirmed drunkard died yesterday 
from sun-stroke. Hence, drinking is fatal. 

- —_>— — 
WOMAN'S WORD-BOOK. 
Testament.—An act which proves the value of a hus- 


r.—A place of exhibition where the only seri- 
ous comedy is played in the front of the house. 

Thin.—A quality which, in woman's vintage only, 
recommends a good whine. 

Thought.—A bird which flies too rapidly for woman 
~~ any salt on its tail. 

ime.—Woman's rival: for no tight lacing can com- 
pare with the waist of time. 

Tinsel.—The patent of stage nobility—but all the 
world is a stage. 

Tobacco.—A pleasant weed before marriage, a foul 
habit after. -B. Widows’ weeds are the only ones 
which don't end in smoke. 

Tombstone,—The stamp on Death's little bill. 

Tonque.—The unruly member for Ply-mouth. 

Tooth, Teeth._Singular, a tusk, Perfect-plural, a 
set of pearls. 

Tveasure.—The husband who has left you a widow. 

Truth.—An invisible girl condemned in hatred of 
| and false charms to remain at the bottom 
of a well. 
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A Natura Artist—One who draws his breath. 
7 _———_— 
The usual Leap-year advice to young women is “to 
act like men.” 
hia lpdcheelle asians 
Dear Eatinc—Venison. 
_——_—_——_ 
In the harbor of San Francisco a wave struck a fish- 
ing-boat, and overboard went two disciples of Ike 
alton. Some parties who happened to be in a boat 
close by went to their assistance, and rescued the half- 
drowned pair. On being questioned how the accident 
occurred, they replied, ‘‘We didn’t capsize ; we only 
went down to see why the darn fish wouldn't bite.” 


—_————— 
A SNEEZE, 


What a moment! What a doubt! 

All my nose, inside and out, 

All my thrilling, tickling, caustic 
Pyramid rhinocerostic 

Wants to sneeze and can not do it. 
Now it yearns me, thrills me, stings me; 
Now with rapturous torment wrings me; 
Now says ‘Sneeze, you fool; get through it.” 
Shee—shee—oh! "tis most del—ishi— 
Ishi—ishi—most del—ishi— 

(Hang it! I shall sneeze till Spring), 
Snuff's a most delicious thing. 
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A young lady being asked by a feminine acquaint- } 


auce whether she had any original poetry in her al- 
bum, replied, ‘‘No; but some of my friends have fa- 
vored me with original spelling.” 
ee as ee 
The principal difference between a luxury and a 
necessary is the price. 
So ee ? 
The most delicate way of giving a lady a key to 
your feelings is to send her a lock of your hair. 
Ba a 
A soldier on trial for drunkenness was addressed 
by the magistrate: ‘Prisoner, you have the charge 
of habitual drunkenness, what have you to say in de- 
fense?” ‘Nothing, please your Honor, but habitual 
thirst.” 
ee cae 
The tourist who picked up Italian has recently 
dropped some expressions in that language. 


ee ee 


During a steam-voyage, on a sudden stoppage of 
the machinery, considerable alarm took place, espe- 
cially among the female passengers. ‘What is the 
matter? What is the matter? For Heaven’s sake 
tell me the worst !" exclaimed one, more anxious than 
the rest. After a short pause, a hoarse voice replied, 
“Nothing, Madam, nothing! Only the bottom of the 
vessel and the top of the earth are stuck together.” 








A traveling life insurance agent applied to a Texan 
to “take out a policy;” but the Texan replied, ‘A 
fellow’s life is so confounded uncertain in this com- 
munity, it ain't worth insuring.” 


IrritaBLeE Sonootmastrr. — ‘Now, then, stupid, 
what’s the next word? What comes after cheese?” 
Dull boy.—‘‘ Mouse, Sir.” 

“What is it that causes the saltness of the water 
of the ocean?” inquired a teacher. ‘‘The cod-fish,” 
was the reply. 





Put.two persons in the same bedroom, one of whom 
has the toothache and the other is in love, and it will 
be found that the person having the toothache will go 
to sleep first. 

Seon o> ee 

Mr. Smithers thinks the arithmetic of some phases 
of life very queer. He married one woman and found 
six—Miss Sprigleaf, her mother, two aunts, and two 
nieces. One can't always tell; and in this case it isn’t 
probably overpleasant to tell. 





A ————_ lover committed suicide, leaving a note 
expressing a ve of meeting Susan in the next world. 
As he neglected to state his future address in full, she 
may have difficulty in finding him. 














